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Survey of the World 


The death of Stephen B 
Elkins, Republican Senator 
from West Virginia, on 
January 4, means that that State will be 
represented in the Senate by two Demo- 
crats. The Democratic minority in the 
chamber will be increased by nine new 
members who will replace Republicans 
retiring on March 4; or by eleven, should 
Messrs. Carter, of Montana, and Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, fail of election ——— 
The settlement of the Lorimer case has 
been deferred owing to the adjournment 
of the Senate out of respect to the late 
Senator Elkins. The storm will break 
this week. The Democrats are lining 
up against the Illinois Senator. Even 
among Senators expected to vote for 
Lorimer’s vindication there is a strong 
feeling that he should clear the situation 
by resigning. Meantime the declared 
opposition within the Republican mem- 
bership has grown to formidable propor- 
tions ; while from Springfield, Ill., comes 
news that State Senator Daniel W. 
Holtslaw, who confest to taking a bribe 
of $2,500 for his vote for Lorimer, has 
been expelled from the Legislature. 

On January 5 the President sent to Con- 
gress the report of the board of army en- 
gineers, appointed by him last June, 
to examine various reclamation projects 
upon which the Government had begun 
work, and to advise which of them de- 
served a share of the $20,000,000 of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness authorized in 
that work by act of Congress. The 
hoard recommends and the President ap- 
proves the following allotment: 

Salt River, Ariz., $95,000; Yuma, Ariz. and 
Cal., $1,200,000; Grand Valley, Cal., $1,000,000 ; 
Uncompahgre, Col., $1,500,000; Payette-Boise, 
Idaho, $2,000,000; Milk River, Mon., $1,000,- 
000; North Platte, Wyo. and Neb., $2,000,000; 
‘ruckee and Carson, Nev., $1,193.000; Rio 
Grande, N. M., Tex. and Mexico, $4,500,000; 
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Umatilla, Ore., $325,000; Klamath, Ore., and 
Cal., $600,000; Strawberry Valley, Utah, $2,- 
272,000; Sunnyside, Yakima, Wash., $1,250,- 
000; Tieton, Yakima, Wash., $665,000. To- 
tal, $20,000,000. 

The reapportionment bill to which 
we referred editorially last week was in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on January 6 by Mr. Crumpacker, 
of Indiana, chairman of the Committee 
on the Census. It calls for a House 
membership of 433, excluding Arizona 
and New Mexico, and is so framed that 
States which have lost population during 
the last decade will not have their repre- 
sentation in the House reduced. The bill 
is tentative, being introduced that it 
might be immediately referred back to 
the Census Committee, which will prob- 
ably take definite action this week. Di- 
rector Durand, of the Census Bureau; 
Chief Statistician Hill, of the Division 
of Population, and Professor Wilcox, of 
Cornell University, will appear before 
the committee in support of their various 
plans. Mr. Crumpacker considered the 
introduction of a bill fixing the member- 
ship at 391, which would involve the loss 
of thirteen seats to States which de- 
creased in population during the last ten 
years. He seems, however, to have 
recognized the uselessness of urging 
such a measure upon Congress, many 
members of the Census Committee rep- 
resenting States whose delegations would 
be reduced thereby. 


& 


The efforts of the 
Federal Government 
to have the Alabama 
“labor contract” law declared unconstitu- 
tional proved successful when the Su- 
preme Court of the United States ren- 
dered a decision last week declaring that 
the law was invalid, reducing hundreds 


Peonage, Postage, 
Peary and Panama 
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of negroes to a state of peonage. In re- 
fusing, on January 6, the application for 
the pardon of W. S. Harlan, manager of 
a large lumber company operating in 
Florida and Alabama, President Taft ex- 
prest his belief that fines are an insuffi- 
cient punishment for wealthy men and 
that imprisonment is demanded where 
violation of a criminal statute is proven. 
Harlan was convicted of violation of the 
peonage law and sentenced to pay a fine 
of $5,000 and to be imprisoned for eight- 
een months. The case involved the use 
of force in preventing the desertion of 
foreign-born laborers brought to Savan- 
nah from New York, and from Savannah 
to the lumber camps of Harlan’s com- 
pany.——On January 3 the postal sav- 
ings bank system was inaugurated, with 
one depository named for each State. 
Brunswick, where the experimental pos- 
tal savings bank for Georgia was opened, 
reports that on the opening day several 
deposits of $100 each, the limit for one 
month for one depositor, were made, and 
foreign-born residents of Port Arthur, 
the Texas depository, made immediate 
use of the new institution. Less favor- 
able reports were made from Western 
States. Commander Peary, the Arctic 
explorer, who refused to appear before 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
at the last session of Congress, appeared 
as a witness before that body last Satur- 
day to present proofs in substantiation of 
his claim to having reached the North 
“Pole. The hearing was supposed to be 
merely before a sub-committee of five 
members, but the full committee and as 
many visitors as could crowd into the 
committee room were on hand and heard 
Mr. Peary begin his story, which he is 
expected to complete this week. The bill 
introduced by Representative Bates, of 
Pennsylvania, at the last session, propos- 
ing to retire Mr. Peary with the rank 
and pay of a Rear-Admiral, is likely to 
be favorably reported at the conclusion. 
Mr. Bates has read to the committee two 
letters received from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, stating that 
the society’s council has carefully exam- 
ined the explorer’s records and has 
unanimously determined that he reached 
the Pole. On January 3 the Supreme 
Court, in an opinion by Chief Justice 
White, unanimously concurred in, upheld 


_any portion of any organization. 


the action of the Circuit Court below | 
quashing the indictment of the Ne 
York World for criminal libel. This :. 
the case of former President Rooseve + 
against the newspapers that printe.| 
charges involving, besides himself, his 
brother-in-law, Charles P. Taft, an! 
others, alleging enormous profits by . 
syndicate in the purchase of Panam. 
Canal rights. 


In a letter to Presi- 
dent Taft, former 
Senator Foraker, of 
Ohio, makes his contribution to the con 
troversy over the fortification of the Pa 
nama Canal. He states that, as a member 
of the Senate, he personally suggested t.. 
Secretary of State Hay the change in the 
first Hay-Pauncefote treaty resulting in 
the adoption of the convention now in 
force. Among these changes was the 
omission of the provision against fortifi- 
cation. Negotiations for a reciprocity 
treaty between the United States and 
Canada have been resumed, the Cana- 
dian Ministers of Finance and Customs 
(Messrs. Fielding and Paterson) repre 
senting their Government at Washing- 
ton, the United States negotiators being 
Chandler P. Anderson, counsellor of the 
State Department, and Charles M. Pep- 
per, a commercial expert of the Bureau 
of Trade Relations. The conferences are 
likely to last several weeks. 


Other Washington 
Notes 


& 
Governor-elect Wilson, 
at a large mass meeting 
held in Jersey City on 
January 5, aroused enthusiasm in his 
championship of Mr. Martine as the 
choice of the Democratic primaries for 


The New Jersey 
Imbroglio 


Senator. Incidentally, he denied that 
there was a “split in the party,” asking, 
“Does the Democratic party consist of a 
little group of gentlemen in Essex 
County?” and answering his own ques- 
tion thus: 


“The Democratic party does not consist of 
It consists 
of the men who vote the Democratic ticket, 
and organizations are only instruments—in- 
struments to serve the people or to take th 
consequences. 

“Do you know what is true of the specia! 
interests at this moment? They have all thei: 
baggage packed, and they are ready to strike 
camp overnight, provided they think it profit- 
able to come over to the Democratic party— 
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to come over, bag and baggage, and take pos- 
session of the Democratic party. I pray we 
may never wake up some fine morning and 
find them on our side!” 

Mr. Smith’s reply to Dr. Wilson’s speech 
is of interest only in its denial of the 
Governor-elect’s charge that he has con- 
ferred, in Philadelphia and New York 
City, with Republican machine leaders 
from New Jersey towns, Messrs. 
Kuehnle and Baird. He also taunts Dr. 
Wilson with not having named _ his 
(Smith’s) “spokesman,” alleged to have 
given Mr. Smith’s pledge that he would 
not be a Senatorial candidate. The Re- 
publican members of the New Jersey 
Legislature have voted to support unani- 
mously the candidate selected by the 
caucus of January Io. 


ae 

In New York, 
on the 4th, the 
Government 
brought suit against nearly all of the 
Transatlantic steamship companies, under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law, alleging 
that they are parties to an unlawful com- 
bination, having conspired by an agree- 
ment known as the Atlantic Conference 
(made in London nearly three years 
ago) to control the steerage passenger 
business by means of an allotment of 
traffic, by fines for excess of the allotted 
percentage, and by attacks upon competi- 
tors. The thirteen defendant companies 
and agents or officers are. 

Cunard Steamship Company, Charles P. 
Sumner; Hamburg-American, Emil L. Boas; 
International Mercantile Marine, Philip A. S. 
Franklin and John Lee; North German Lloyd, 
Gustav H. Schwab, Herman L. von Post, and 
Gustav H. Schwab, Jr.; Allan, Bryce J. Allan; 
Anchor Line, Willham Coverly; International 
Navigation; Canadian Pacific; British and 
North Atlantic Navigation; Holland-American 
Line, Adrian Gips; Red Star Line; White Star 
Line; Russian-American Line, Max Straus: 
The court is asked to declare the agree- 
nent an unlawful one; to enjoin the com- 
panies from bringing ships into any 
American port so long as it is in force, 
and to enjoin them from making any 
similar agreement. It is alleged by the 
Government that the agreement affects 
00 per cent. of the steerage business, 
amounting to $50,000,000 a year ; that the 
fine imposed for exceeding the allotment 
is $20 per passenger ; that competition is 
attacked and supprest by means of 


An Atlantic 
Steamship Combination 


“fighting ships,” sent to the ports of com- 
petitors, where they take passengers at 
very low rates, and that in this way one 
Russian company was driven out of busi- 
ness, while another was forced to enter 
the combination. The manager of a 
company now resisting attack asserts 
that four companies have been compelled 
to retire, and that the agreeing compan- 
ies are assisted by the railroads, which 
give them rebates or commissions. At 
the agreeing companies’ foreign offices it 
is said that the suit was welcomed or 
even instigated by the defendants, who 
desired that the law should be tested, be- 
lieving that the courts would say it was 
not applicable to their business. But the 
Government does not admit that the suit 
is a friendly one. In the House, at 
Washington, Mr. Humphrey has intro- 
duced a bill forbidding the thirteen com- 
panies to enter or clear a ship in any of 
our ports, under penalty of a fine of $200 
for each passenger, and a forfeiture of 
all merchandise carried. This bill also 
directs the Postmaster-General to cancel 
all contracts with these compan‘es for 
carrying the mails. 
a 


In Cuba, General Loynaz 
del Castillo, now Minister 
to Mexico, announces his 
candidacy for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent, with that of General Eusebio Her- 
nandez for the Presidency. Vice-Presi- 
dent Zayas also gives notice that he is a 
candidate for the highest place. General 
Guerra, recently commander of the army, 
will support him. General Loynaz del 
Castillo says that if President Gomez 
seeks a renomination, this will cause civil 
war and intervention by the United 
States. Sefior Ferrara, Speaker of the 
House and a friend of President Gomez, 
says to the public that the President 
will not accept a renomination. But thy 
Administration newspapers publish ar- 
guments in favor of giving Gomez an- 
other term. Salvador, the leader of 
bandits in Luzon, who was captured in 
July, has been sentenced to death. His 
criminal record includes fifty murders. 

In Manila, two American and six 
Filipino detectives have been arrested be- 
cause they accepted bribes for the protec- 
tion of gamblers. It is expected that 
there will soon be a peaceable settlement 


The Islands 
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of the controversy between Hayti and 
Santo Domingo. General Firmin, re- 
turning from Europe, has arrived at a 
port of Santo Domingo. Because it was 
suspected that he intended to cause a 
revolution in Hayti, he was excluded 
from that country. He says he is loyal 
to Hayti’s President. The Washing- 
ton Government objects to Hayti’s plans 
for giving control of the country’s 
finances to a new bank in which German 
influence will be dominant. It insists 
upon representation for United States in- 
terests, and is paying some attention to 
Hayti’s negotiations for a foreign loan. 


& 
The _ revolutionists in 
the northwestern prov- 
inces of Mexico have 
retreated to the mountains, and on the 
7th General Navarro easily took posses- 
sion of Guerrero, which had been their 
headquarters. A mayor placed in office 
there by them had caused the former 
mayor to be put to death. It is expected 
that they will carry on guerrilla warfare 
for some time to come. A majority of 
those who live in the mountains are in 
sympathy with them, and the Federal 
troops, coming up from the south, suffer 
from the cold. Madero’s brother says 
that the Diaz Government is about to 
give Japan a naval supply station at a 
port on the Pacific Coast, near the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. Incorrect re- 
ports as to the progress of the revolu- 
tionists in Honduras have been pub- 
lished. Bonilla captured the island of 
Ruatan last week, and will use it as a 
base for an attack upon Puerto Cortez 
and Ceiba. It is alleged that he has been 
aided by President Cabrera, of Guate- 
mala, who dislikes President Davila, a 
protégé of his.old foe, Zelaya. This is 
denied by Americans having mining in- 
terests in Guatemala. There is much 
gossip about the negotiations of Hon- 
duras for a loan. President Davila said 
to his Congress, on the 5th, that at the 
invitation of our Government he had 
sent Senior Peredes to this country to 
treat with J. P. Morgan & Co. for a loan. 
Honduras’s foreign debt is about $112,- 
000,000. It is forty years old, and $85,- 
000,000 of it is unpaid interest. The 
bonds are quoted at 12 cents on the 
dollar. It is denied at Washington that 


Mexico and 
Central America 


a financial protectorate, like the one 1» 
Santo Domingo, is contemplated; bu: 
our Government desires to prevent inter 
vention in behalf of foreign bondholders 
An agreement for the protection of th: 
loaning syndicate may be made. Th 
proposed loan will not exceed $15,000, 
000. Probably the syndicate will awai 
the result of the revolutionary move 
ment. Costa Rica has made a con 
tract for a refunding loan with M. C 
Keith, of the United Fruit Company, as 
the head of a syndicate. She has been 
for ten years in default on her foreign 
debt of about $14,000,000. It is under 
stood that the foreign bondholders have 
accepted the refunding plan, which in- 
volves the issue of $10,000,000 of new 
bonds thru. a New York banking house. 
The new President of Nicaragua, in 
his message to Congress, proposes grad- 
ual disarmament, public improvements, 
the development of agriculture, a lower 
tariff and the negotiation of a foreign 
loan with the aid of the good offices of 
the United States Government. 
& 
Severe censorship 
Disturbances in Brazil restricts the trans- 
mission of- news 
from Brazil, but it is known that there 
have been alarming riots in Para, sup- 
prest only by cavalry and machine guns, 
after the destruction of much property. 
The disturbance was due to popular dis- 
approval of monopolistic concessions by 
the municipal government to favored 
persons. At last reports, the city was a 
military camp, with business at a stand- 
still. Nictheroy, situated across the har- 
bor from Rio de Janeiro, is under martial 
law, and troops hold the public buildings. 
This city is the capital of a state in which 
two Governors and two Legislatures 
claim office. A curious story was pub- 
lished on the 6th at Rio by the Jornal do 
Commercio, to the effect that forty-five 
of the leaders in the recent mutiny on the 
battleships have met with sudden and 
mysterious deaths. Joao Candido, the 
negro who led the revolt, and who had 
all intoxicating liquors thrown overboard, 
died in prison of gangrene, it is said: 
twenty-six other mutineers “died of sun- 
stroke” while engaged in repairing the 
fortress on Cobras Island, and eighteen 
others were “suffocated” in their prison 
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cells on another island in Rio harbor. It 
will be recalled that all of these were for- 
given by an amnesty act. It was said 
that they would be sent to states remote 
from the capital, to be employed in the 
construction of highways, but it appears 
that they were prisoners when they died. 
To a New York company, recently 
incorporated, Brazil has granted conces- 
sions for the development of an export 
trade in beef. Answering the request 
of the United States and other mediating 
Powers, Peru has agreed that her boun- 
dary dispute with Ecuador shall be sub- 
mitted to The Hague tribunal. No an- 
swer from Ecuador has been reported. 
By Government decree, 1 per cent. 
of Venezuela’s receipts on imports has 
been set apart as a fund for sanitation. 


as 
The English papers 


have furnished more 
sensational reading 


London Anarchists 


than any dime novel during the past 
three weeks as they told the chain of 
crime originating in a burglary and end- 


ing in a military siege in the heart of 
London. On the night of December 16 
a policeman on his rounds discovered 
that a small jewelry shop in Houndsditch 
had been entered from an adjoining 
house. He called several other consta- 
bles to his aid and entered the building, 
but the London police are armed only 
with clubs and they were no match for 
the three burglars, who opened fire on 
them with revolvers, killing one and mor- 
tally wounding two more, and inflicting 
slighter wounds on two others. One of 
the burglars was accidentally shot in the 
back, but was carried off by his two com- 
panions and a woman, to 59 Grove 
street, Whitechapel, where he died the 
same night. He was found to be a Polish 
Jew named Mourontzeff, alias Gardstein 
or Goldstein. The three murdered po- 
licemen were given the honor of a state 
funeral in St. Paul’s, attended by mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, a personal represen- 
tative of the King, and as many of the 
public as could get into the cathedral. 
The building from which the shop had 
been entered was found to be well 
stocked with firearms, animunition and 
explosives, together with anarchistic 
books and leaflets. A reward of $2,000 
was offered for the two anarchists, “Pe- 


ter the Painter” and “Dutch Fritz,” sup- 
posed to have killed the policemen. On 
Sunday, January 1, the body of Joseph 
Beron, a Frenchman, who had rented a 
room to some of the anarchists, was 
found murdered in Clapham Common 
with the letter “S” carved on each cheek. 
It is supposed that he was put to death 
by the group as a spy because he had 
given information to the authorities. On 
the night of January 2 the police sur- 
rounded a house on Sidney street, Step- 
ney, East London, and removed all the 
inmates except the two men in the upper 
room, whom they were after. Even the 
woman, Gershon, staying with them was 
called out by the aid of a woman living 
below, who asked her to come down and 
help her take care of her sick husband. 
The authorities were unwilling to sacri- 
fice the lives of more policemen in forcing 
an entrance, so they laid siege to the 
house, which was barricaded and de- 
fended by the two anarchists. The battle 
opened at dawn with the shooting of a 
detective sergeant on guard, and it con- 
tinued until two o’clock in the afternoon. 
The two desperadoes had unlimited am- 
munition and fired at everybody in sight 
from various windows in front and rear 
without exposing themselves. Police con- 
tinued to arrive until some 1,200 were on 
the ground. A double cordon kept back 
the vast crowd. Finally a detachment of 
Scots Guards from the Tower with a 
Maxim gun was sent for and stationed 
on both streets, while sharpshooters kept 
up a fire on the house from the roof and 
windows of the houses opposite. The 
Home Sécretary, Winston Churchill, was 
on the scene engaged in directing opera- 
tions. Windows and roofs from which 
the fight could be seen rented at a high 
rate to spectators. The press photog- 
raphers exposed themselves more reck- 
lessly than the police. In the afternoon 
the housé took fire and the two men were 
forced to the roof, where they continued 
to shoot until the building collapsed. 
Whether the fire resulted from an attempt 
of the police to smoke them out by burn- 
ing straw, or whether it was started by 
the bullets or by the anarchists them- 
selves, is not known. No attempt was 
made to put it out until the shots ceased. 
Of the two bodies found in the ruins one 
was identified as “Dutch Fritz,” a lock- 
smith from Libau, Russia. The other 
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was a Lithuanian terrorist, twenty-two 
years old, who escaped to England a year 
ago, using the name of Jacob Fogel. 
“Peter the Painter” is still at large. The 
affair is likely to have far-reaching con- 
sequences. If, as reported, the police 
have unearthed an extensive anarchistic 
plot, involving even the assassination of 
King George on the coronation day, it 
will doubtless cause England to abandon 
its policy of giving shelter to the political 
refugees of all nations. On all sides 
there is a demand for more rigid laws in 
regard to aliens. The Continental and 
American papers are inclined to ridicule 
the London police for inefficiency in han- 
dling a situation such as the police of 
every city meet in the way of duty. To 
have to call out the military and burn 
down a house in order to arrest two 
armed ruffians is not what has been ex- 
pected of the London police force. The 
English people feel this keenly and the 
Opposition papers are making the most 
of the affair by turning the public resent- 
ment against Mr. Churchill, altho it is 
not known how far he was personally 
responsible for the tactics of the police. 
& 

Premier Canalejas is preparing to 
Spain continue his reform legislation by 

bills regulating the monastic 
orders and providing for an extensive 
system of education. The Vatican has 
indirectly asked to be consulted in the 
framing of these measures, but Canalejas 
has refused the request——King Al- 
fonso, on the royal yacht “Giralda,” 
reached Melilla in Morocco on the morn- 
ing of January 7, and was greeted en- 
thusiastically by a large crowd, including 
many of the tribesmen from the sur- 
rounding country. The festivities of the 
following day were marred by a severe 
storm, but in spite of this a field mass 
and a military review took place. The 
Radical deputy Lerroux wherever he 
goes creates a storm center. At Bilbao 
he was greeted with vivas and songs bv 
the Radicals and with hisses and insults 
from the Socialists. Handbills were d's- 
tributed by the Socialists accusing Ler- 
roux of betraving Ferrer to death and 
appropriating funds raised for the estab- 
lishment of a republic. He is also 
charged with having taken for his own 
use the strike fund of the smelter work- 


ers. A meeting in the jai alai court a: 
which Lerroux was to speak resulted i1 
a fight between Radicals and Socialist: 
and was finally dispersed by the police 
At Santander, Lerroux was more favor 
ably received and had an opportunity o/ 
denying the charges brought against hin 
by the Socialists. While Republican anc 
Anti-clerical speeches were being mad 
at this meeting, a rival banquet of th« 
Carlists and Integrists was held, for th« 
purpose of concentrating the Catholic op 
position to the measures of Canalejas. 
a] 

The difficulty between 
Great Britain and Persia 
is likely to come to a crisis 
during the present month. The British 
Government notified Persia that unless 
order was restored in the southern prov- 
inces and the trade-routes opened and 
freed from danger it would be necessary 
for British officers to organize constabu- 
lary forces for the policing of that re- 
gion. This period of probation will ex- 
pire on January 14 and it is not likely 
that conditions will be thought satisfac- 


The Persian 
Situation 


tory by the British Government by that 


time. The Persian Government, how- 
ever, claims in its reply to the British 
note that the trade route from Bushire. 
on the Persian Gulf, to Shiraz had been 
patrolled and “is now perfectly secure” ; 
that troops have been sent to Ispahan, 
and that if the British Government will 
allow a surtax of 10 per cent. on the 
southern import duties, further funds 
will be available for internal security. 
The English papers are giving a great 
deal of space to the disorders of Persia. 
particularly the importation of arms 
along the Persian Gulf. In this way the 
predatory bands in Arabia and Persia 
are furnished with the munitions of war, 
and what is still worse, the tribes on the 
northwestern frontier of India are sup- 
plied from the same source. The Af- 
ghans come in force as -iar as the Per- 
sian Gulf to receive the guns, and -it has 
been found necessary to fortify the Brit- 
ish consulate at Bandar Abbas in order 
to prevent its being attacked by these 
bands. Muscat, on the Gulf of Oman, 
has been the center of the gun-running 
traffic, but this port being under French 
protection, the English were powerless 
to interfere with it. ‘Recently, however, 
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arms have been unloaded at the new port 
of Debai, on the Arabian coast, opposite 
the Persian port, Lingah. Here the 
British have a freer hand, owing to the 
treaties of 1820 and 1853. On the last 
_ of December, Admiral Slade landed a 
party at Debai to search for arms. A 
conflict ensued betwen the Arabs and the 
British, in which six British bluejackets 
were killed and nine were wounded. It 
will be exceedingly difficult to stop the 
gun-running because of the profits of 
the traffic and the national interests in- 
volved. It is calculated that at least 
150,000 rifles, with corresponding stores 
of ammunition, have reached the tribes- 
men on the Indian frontier from the 
Persian Gulf. In 1908-09 85,820 rifles 
were landed at Muscat, of which 43,280 
came from Belgium and 25,600 from 
Great Britain. Recently it has been dis- 
covered that large quantities of the arms 
and ammunition captured by the Japan- 
ese at Port Arthur, and valued at half a 
million dollars, had been shipped to 
Jibuti, in French Somaliland. Some of 
these were purchased by the Abyssinian 
Government, others will be transshipped 
to Muscat, but whether they find their 
way into the hands of the Abyssinians 
or Afghans, they are likely to be used 
against the English. 
as 


A violent earthquake oc- 
curred on the morning of 
January 4, in Russian 
Turkestan, and the town of Vyerny, 
capital of the Province of Semiryet- 
chensk, was badly injured. Many build- 
ings. were destroyed and forty or more 
lives lost. The seismographs in ‘Wash- 
ington and other points in this country 
recorded longer vibrations than any since 
San Francisco and Valparaiso.—The 
ancient and independent principality of 
Morocco has now a constitutional gov- 
ernment. In consequence of the recent 
agitation a proclamation to that effect 
was issued by Prince Albert on January 
7. There will be a national council of 
twenty-one members elected every four 
years. There are only 1,500 citizens in 
Monaco out of the 19,000 inhabitants, 


Foreign Notes 


and they own less than a tenth of the | 


land value. The total area of the country 
is 375 acres. There are no taxes, for the 
revenues from the gambling house at 
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Monte Carlo provide abundant revenue 
for the public purposes as well as for the 
oceanographic researches of the Prince. 

Rumors of attempts at counter revo- 
lution in Portugal continue to come but 
nothing definite has materialized. The 
Provisional Government is legislating by 
edict at a rapid rate in the endeavor to 
introduce all possible reforms before go- 
ing out of office. The Minister of the 
Interior has announced the inauguration 
of a complete school system, from ele- 
mentary to university courses, including 
a faculty of medicine at Lisbon. Food. 
clothing and books will be provided free 
to needy children in the primary depart 
ments. A weekly day of rest is to be 
made obligatory for all employees. The 
aged are to be pensioned and mothers are 
to receive aid and protection. The law 
in regard to the religious orders forbids 
the wearing of a distinctive dress and 
prohibits the Jesuits from re-entering the 
country for twenty years. The printing 
offices of three monarchistic papers 
which had renewed publication were 
wrecked by a mob. In England the 
Government plan for State insurance 
against illness, drawn up by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, has been unofficially made pub- 
lic. All the working class population of 
the country below the income tax level 
of $800 a year will come under its pro- 
visions. The minimum amount of insur- 
ance will be $1.25 a week. Half the cost 
of the insurance will be met by the person 
insured, a quarter by the employer and a 
quarter by the State. The Government 
will co-operate with the mutual insur- 
ance societies——The Italian Govern- 
ment is doing its best to suppress the 
organized outlawry. A band of Cam- 
orrists under the leadership of Enrico 
Alfano or Erricone is now at Viterbo, 
awaiting trial for the murder of one of 
their number in Naples four years ago 
because he was suspected of betraying 

. them to the police. The evidence fills 14 
volumes. weighing 170 pounds. When 
these thirty-two Camorrists were brought 
to Viterbo in chains the soldiers and 
police who guarded them were received 
with cries of execration and there is 
great danger of an attempt at rescue. 
Erricone was arrested in New York in 
1907 by Petrosino, who was later assas- 
sinated at Palermo. 





Objections to the Parcels Post ~ 
BY ALLAN W. CLARK \ 
[We have received many letters from our readers both indorsing and éoeaaing our cham- 


pionship of the Parcels Post. 


torial columns.—Ep1rTor.] 


N a recent issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
I note your astonishing assumption 
that the retail dealers of America, 
outside the department stores, are not 
earnestly oposed to any extension of the 
domestic parcels post. Commenting on 
the statement that thru a_ general 
parcels post “the department stores 
would rob the country store of their 
trade,” you say: “But the country stores 
have no organization that has made any 
complaint.” 

Exactly what constitutes a “country 
store” as compared with a department 
store is not to the point and probably 
would not be bickered about by you. 
You obviously believe, and practically 
declare, that (without any authorit 
from these dealers) “they (the dealers} 


have been made a stalking horse by the 


express companies.” 

There are probably a hundred really 
national organizations of -dealers, and 
several thousand State and local organi- 
zations—generally affiliated with some 
of these national bodies. These em- 
brace practically every line of retail mer- 
chandising and the ramifications of: va- 
rious interests among them. The indi- 
vidual, due paying membership in some 
of these larger organizations,»like the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists, is from 50,000 to more 
than 100,000 each. I have never heard of 
any association of retail dealers that is 
not on record against the extension of the 
domestic parcels post in any form, espe- 
cially the R. F. D. “entering wedge”— 
except the organized department stores 
in one or two cities (such as “The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York”), 
who want this practical government 
sidy for the benefit of their mail o 


departments and for cheaper local and 


suburban delivery. 
I have mentioned only: retailers’ or- 
ganizations, whose resolutions on this 
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The following article by the Editor of The American Paint 
and Oil Dealer seems ‘to voice best the opposition. 


We answer it at length in our edi- 


subject, during the convention season, 
crowd the of all the trade jour- 
nals. . Nevertheless, practically: all the 
organizations of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, besides many local com- 
mercial and civic associations, are op- 
posed to the parcels post, and, like the 
retailers, have been ing it for years. 
Conspicuous among these 1s the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, the leading 
members of which, thru the “Ameri- 
can League of Associations” (2008 Cal- 
umet avenue, rie. A are pushing a 
national campaign “to assist the retail 
merchant and to co-operate with other 
ereaers the pt tion and 4 
ve opment of home trade, E ttalic 
emphasis is theirs), specifit hi or- 
ganization is now 

parcels post légis 

These dealers, 


and others — 
and the er nt 
stores and ocal ¢ 
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into the coffers of the railroads larger 
profits than can be secured thru govern- 
ment regulated freight rates: 

The business community also objects 
to any extension of the domestic gov- 
ernmental transportation of merchandise 
beyond the present four pound limit for 
exactly the same reason that the Socialist 
Call {New York), in its comment upon 
the strike of the express companies’ em- 
ployees, demands that the nation “assume 
control of the carrying business, as it 
should have done long ago.” The busi- 
ness community is not-ready for gov- 
ernment ownership of the ralliéads. Now 
a general parcels post would neces- 
sitate the government ownership of the 
railroads, or an immense public deficit, 
or both. Without absolute government 
ownership, and the prohibition of all car- 
rying by private concerns, large and 
small, the government would only get 
the long, the losing, haul; for on a flat 
charge, the same on a package from 
New York to Philadelphia as on one to 
a post office on a Montana stage route, 
the suth of the two equal charges must 


be enough to cover the cost of both jour-- 


neys—and the hated express companies 
would get the short and profitable haul; 
on which they could charge to the limit 
of the postalrate. Indeed, in such a 
situation, probably the Postal Depart- 
ment would want express rates “revised 


upward,” for the Williams measure (see' 


Senate Document 542, second session, 
Sixty-first Corigress) proposes to pre- 
vent the express companies from carry- 
ing certain printed matter at less. than 
the present. postal rates, and within the 
past month First Assistant Attorney 
General Kenyon has expfrest his “con- 
cern” over their competition. 

That\any one-can find an example for 
the United States in the parcels post 
systems over government owned ail- 
ways in European countries, the largest 
of which is smaller than Texas, is in- 
comprehensible to the average business 
man who is not asking for a government 
subsidy to arbitrarily annihilate distance 
and the natural local advantages of 
thousands of local business communities 
in order to increase the present $200,- 
000,000 mail order business; and this in 
a nation that maintains a high tariff wall 
that may or may not “protect” the 
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American manufacturer, farmer and 
workman, but the chief effect of which, 
so far as the distributor, the dealer, is 
concerned is to place him between the 
upper and nether millstones—the butt of 
criticism, the subject of Congressional 
inquiry on the high cost of living! 

the mail order houses want a general 
parcels post; the general business com- 
munity is opposed to it. Suppose that 
both are actuated by selfish reasons, one 
to gain an arbitrary advantage and the 
other to prevent it—where do the people 
come in, those besides the mail order men 
and. the million retailers and their fami- 
lies 

Note this—A prominent. advocate of 
parcels post recently said: “I have no 
thought of ever sendiug my suit case by, 
mail. I favor the parcels post solely as 
a club against the express companies.” 
And this: It is frequently predicted by 
the mail order advocates that their meth- 
ods will ultimately control the distribu- 
tion of goods throngh the nation, as the 
local dealer has “no excuse for, exist- 
ence.” . 
‘I think THe INDEPENDENT thus might 
well note that the subject has a social 
and economic import of some moment 
in these days of diminishing rural popu- 
lation, of abandoned: farms, of dead 
country churches and other rural social 
centers, including the crossroads store 
and the lodge or grange room above. 
Therefore iet THE INDEPENDENT and 
THE INDEPENDENT’S readers please con- 
template a community with no business 
institutions except the post office and 
the freight depot. \The statement of Mr. 
George H. Maxwell, of the American 
Homecroft Society, that appears in the 
report of the hearing on parcels post 
before the House Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads last April, pages 
274-295, ably discusses the subject upon 
these considerations that will most ap- 
peal to you and your readers. And on 
page 189 will be found some interesting 
facts regarding the attitude of the aver- 
age intelligent farm ~ and the country 
press, on this question, tho perhaps you 
are aware that the country papers now 
refuse mail order advertising and that 
many farmers will not buy any adver- 
tised article except thru the local dealer. 

St. Louis, Mo, 












The Bell Buoy 


BY WALTER KERR 


Cianc: Clang, Clang, Clang! 
The Surf is high 

No help is nigh, 

Tempest swells the Sea. 


In lurid Skies 


The Seagull cries, 
And the Mariner seeks a lea. 


In Caverns deep 
The lost ones sleep, 
While mermaids chant their doom. 


Thru the narrow way 

Safe home in the Bay, 

Sails the Ship ’mid dee gloom. 
Clang: Clang, Clang, Clang 


New Yor« City. 











““Women, First—Please!’’ 


BY MARION HARLAND 


placard set in a conspicuous position 
in the station of an elevated railway 
in the city of Boston. 

It was almost a shock to my precon- 
ceived ideas of the Bostonian attitude 
toward the Other Sex to see it there. So 
long ago that the marvelous memory of 
the grand life-warrior, Edward Everett 
tale, could hardly have recalled it, the 
phrase “the feebler sex” became obso- 
lete in the City of Cults. Woman came 
into her kingdom in that favored lati- 
tude early in what a New York editorial 
calls the “Revolt of the present day 
against the Ancient Cult of the Eter- 
nal Feminine.” 

An utterance which, I remarked in 
passing, smacks more of Boston than of 
New York. 

The same editorial quoted the protest 
of a Massachusetts divine against the 
illuminated signs aforesaid: 

“They are unbecoming and inefficient, be- 
cause they put Boston women in a false light, 
making them seem weak, timid and unreason- 
ably fussy.” 

This, I take it, is the definition, done 
into New England Twentieth Century 
English, of the “Ancient Cult of the 
Eternal Feminine.” Through all the 
centuries which went before women, as 
a sex, were weak, timid and unreasona- 
bly fussy. Hence, we infer, the consid- 
eration showed wives, sisters, mothers 
and daughters by our masculine for- 
bears. Hence the anachronistic illumined 
signs that halt the average man in the 
frantic race up railway stairs and along 
platforms during the rush hours of 
murky morn and hustling eve. We may 
wink tolerantly at the days of our fore- 
fathers’ ignorance. They held to many 
beliefs and went through divers prac- 
tices we have discarded as senseless su- 
perstitions. Edison would be burnt as 
a wizard, and scores of divines whose 
orthodoxy is unchallenged by contem- 
poraries would be excommunicated and 
put to the torture were Winthrop and 
John Knox brought to life and restored 
to power for one day. But railway cor- 
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porations are not fanatics or sentimen- 
talists. They are made up of men of 
the times, elected to their positions be- 
cause they are intelligent, practical and 
in Opinion and purpose up to date; keen- 
eyed for the best interests of corporation 
and public. They meant to conserve 
these when they posted the courteous 
request to patrons. There was meaning 
—and plenty of it—behind the order., 
Let us try, in the very plain reasoning 
which follows, to analyze that meaning 
and to decide as to its value. 


“WOMEN, FIRST—PLEASE!” 


Readers who are endowed (or cursed) 
with an ever active sense of humor will 
acquit me of intentional flippancy when 
I confess that my first thought, at sight 
of the warning petition, was of a story 
told fifty years age by Lewis Gaylord 
Clarke—a wit of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury—of a matter of fact man from the 
country who convulsed a dinner party 
and disconcerted a feminine advocate 
for women’s rights by interpolating 
through a chink in her harangue upon 
the upward progress of her sex: 

“Wimmen is bad climbers ginerally! 
Mostly on account of their clothes!” 

He grazed the truth, if he did not hit 
it. In the thick of the revolt the new 
woman dignifies as a revolution suc- 
ceeding her Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the bald fact of her physical disa- 
bilities for the work and career to which 
Big Brother Man is called by nature 
and Providence has been, singularly 
enough, left out of sight. It is not 
strange that she should ignore them. 
Nor that, when they are thrust upon her 
attention, she should offset the remon- 
strance by boasting of athletic achieve- 
ments and sustained power for work 
that taxes a man’s strength. Our grand- 
mothers were poor weaklings, she avows 
freely. They trampled down the com- 
monest laws of health; they had no am- 
bitions beyond housewifery, and no fu- 
ture when the children they had borne 
by the dozen (and buried by the half- 
dozen) were married and settled. They 
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were old women at fifty and rarely lived 
to three score and ten. 

Thanks to intelligent practice of natu- 
ral laws, we have gained ten years upon 
the average longevity of the human race 
in the past half-century. Our girls have 
their colleges, their gymnasiums, their 
races and ball games; they swim, run, 
walk, shoot and climb alongside of their 
brothers. A matron of forty-five is in 
her prime, and—this our New Woman 
advances in the proud consciousness that 
it cannot be gainsaid—there are no 
longer any old women! 

That men should say little, and that 
tentatively, of the physical barriers to 
woman’s attainment of perfect equality 
with them in every particular, is a baf- 
fling puzzle. 

What are our students of physiology 
and the vast army of highly educated 
physicians about that they do not set pru- 
riency and antiquated false “modesty” at 
defiance, and speak out the truth—if 
not “‘in love” for the noisy combatants— 
in mercy for humankind? They know— 
as every woman who reads this page 
knows—that there are reasons patent 


even to the ignorant adult why we can- 
not do men’s work in men’s way. Why, 
when those railway authorities warned 
“husky” pedestrians not to crush women 
in the close, disgraceful press for prece- 
dence and place upon the trains, they 


were wise and humane. A man, finding 
himself crowded in doorway or aisle, 
brings back his elbow with savage em- 
phasis into the chest of the offender. 
The worst that can befall the latter, if 
he be of the same sex as the assailant, 
is a contusion that may annoy him for a 
few days. Have you never heard of 
women who suffered from cancers for 
months, and died of the mortal hurt, or 
purchased a few additional years of 
painful existence by submitting to the 
surgeon’s knife? I could tell you of a 
dozen instances where a lighter blow 
produced effects as serious. 

Said a young relative—a college boy— 
to me: 

“T always give up my seat in the car 
to a gray haired woman. The girls who 
have been shopping or frolicking all day 
are as able to stand as I am.” 

I answered : “When you are older and 
wiser you may comprehend that in nine 


times out of ten the healthy woman of 
fifty is more able to stand and suffers 
less in the crowding and pushing than 
the girl of fifteen. 

“An eminent physician who had made 
such matters a study said to me: ‘When 
I want a woman for work that requires 
a cool head, a steady hand and staying 
ip I select one over forty-five years 
old.’ 

“Some day, my dear boy, you may 
comprehend the momentous truth that 
the mechanism of a woman’s physique 
is as much like the pulleys and levers 
that move your big body as the works 
“9 watch resemble those of a coffee 
mill. 

“Some men never learn this. And 
women, nowadays—God pity and for- 
give them!—are ashamed of it and try 


‘ing to forget it!” 


What does a robust man know of the 
ache across the small of the back, and 
the awful faintness that pervades the 
whole body; the displacement of deli- 
cate organs that may never regain their 
balance; the hysterical choking that 
clutches at the throat and forces the 
tears to the eyes—in a word, the sheer 
physical agony that racks a woman while 
standing for half an hour—bracing her- 
self in a swaying car or stage by cling- 
ing to a strap so far above her head that 
she must strain her spine and wrench 
her whole internal mechanism out of 
plumb in the effort to keep her feet? 

The physiologist who knows his busi- 
ness will tell you that the attitude, thus 
prolonged, is a menace to the well being 
of any woman, however sound and 
healthy she may be. 

If—as often happens—it be a young 
matron who thus clings and stretches 
and sways, the health of more than one 
may be endangered. In the age of our 
“rude forefathers” it was an admitted 
fact that men and women were not con- 
structed after one and the same model. 
They did not talk of the “exquisite tri- 
partite system of the Little Sister,” but 
they acted upon the knowledge of it. 
Walter Raleigh was a type of a class 
when he bridged a puddle with his best 
cloak. It might be fatal to a delicate 
woman to wet her feet. Her cavalier 
trudged through wet fens and waded 
streams without a fear. 
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Sentimental Michelet slandered the 
sex while feigning compassionate appre- 
ciation when he affirmed: “La femme est 
une malade.” She is, normally, no more 
of an invalid than an athlete. She is as 
capable of achievements for the good of 
mankind and the glory of God as her 
stalwart counterpart. For his counter- 
part she is—supplying, in the economy 
of nature, what he fails to contribute. 
She is his alter ego, not his replica. 

From my window, as I write, I 
overlook a street a block or two distant, 
where all day long a procession of 
draught horses, broad of chest, powerful 
of haunch, drag loaded wagons of coal 
from the river wharf. If I lean thru 
the open sash, I have glimpses of car- 
riages drawn by high stepping thoro- 
breds, and parties of equestrians can- 
tering along a fashionable drive. I walk 
frequently to the intersection of drive 
and business street to note with admira- 
tion the contrasted magnificent bulk and 
taut muscles of the draught horses and 
the spirited action and perfect grace of 
superb creatures with pedigrees as long 
as that of the oldest family in our demo- 
cratic land. The wheels of trade would 
drive heavily without the draught horse, 
but he would make a sorry show upon 
the race course. 

The “registered” racer would die in a 
week if set to the work of tugging tons 
of coal up the steep grade. 

When I remark upon the lessening 
courtesy shown to women in public 
places, I am met, almost invariably, by 
the assertion that “they have themselves 
to blame for it. Women persist in occu- 
pying the same plane with men, and they 
must accept the treatment men give one 
another.” 

One blunt fellow added: “You can’t 
eat your cake and have it too. We can’t 
be expected to make drawing rooms of 
shops and offices. Women set the pace. 
We take them at their own valuation.” 

At the bottom of their hearts these 
very men recognize and, to a certain 
extent, respect the physical unlikeness 
and inferior strength of the co-laborers 
they declare are entitle:: to no more con- 
sideration than they pay to “other fel- 
lows.” When the belligerent suffra- 
gets shrieked demands thru the sky- 
light of the Houses of Parliament, the 


man whose speech they would interru, t 
begged his brother members “not to 
mind the mewing of those cats.” When, 
some hours later, hundreds of the 
women thus insulted attacked the Pre- 
mier in the open street, cuffed and pum- 
melled him until the police got him away 
by main force and put him into a car- 
riage, to be pursued thither by an irate 
suffraget who smashed the window to 
claw at his face; when a veteran was so 
roughly handled by the feminine revolu- 
tionists that he was confined to his bed 
for a week; when the windows of ob- 
noxious statesmen were stoned, and the 
interfering police assailed violently—not 
a man of them all “struck back.” The 
rioters were marched off to jail, carry- 
ing themselves like triumphant martyrs, 
voluble to the last. 

Now and then, Hodge may beat his 
“woman” in a drunken fit. The ignor- 
ant yokel or the lazy churl may let his 
wife overwork herself by performing 
the tasks which should be his. As a 
rule of wide application, men instinc- 
tively feel that women are unfit for la- 
bor demanding mere brute strength, and 
refrain from personal violence under 
provocation that would make them fight 
men to the death. 

The most thoughtful and humane of 
them know our unfitness to enter the 
arena where they are at home by virtue 
of a less complex and stouter makeup 
than can ever be ours. That they have 
not spoken out boldly long ago, going 
into the particulars cf that disability, is 
due to the magnanimity which I have 
long maintained is rather a masculine 
than a feminine characteristic. 

Of late there have been hints of an 
inclination to break down the conven- 
tional reserve on this head, which I have 
termed “singular,” in view of the dan- 
ger to the present generation of women 
and the graver risks to posterity. 

A Harvard savant says plainly, yet 
courteously: “The danger of women be- 
coming too mannish is imminent.” 

I use the second adverb advisedly. 
One smiles in seeing how he skirts the 
edge of thin ice. By inference, he does 
not deprecate a modicum of mannish- 
ness. To be “too” unwomanish would 
be—well, we will say, “inadvisable.” 

The president of the National Acad- 
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emy of Design has a strictly professional 
point of view. He recognizes with 
(artistic) regret that overtraining in 
physical exercises, designed expressly 
for the other sex, is “making our women 
manlike in figure.” 

A thoroly fine fellow, who has 
achieved distinction in his profession and 
won the esteem of all who know of his 
admirable qualities as man and citizen, 
will never outlive the ridicule cast upon 
him by an envious competitor who wrote 
and published that he was “one of the 
most ladylike of men.” Yet our New 
Woman smiles contentedly when told 
that her training in college and field ath- 
letic exercises is lending to her a “man- 
like” air. She cultivates the contralto 
tones in her speaking voice, and has a 
slang vocabulary that puts her college- 
boy “pal” to shame. 

How imminent is her peril of over- 
doing the effort to become mannish is 
illustrated so frequently in our sight as 
to make mothers uneasy when their girls 
“go in for” gymnastics. I could give 
enough instances of the reality of the 
dariger to fill many pages. As briefly as 
may be, I will recount an incident that 
came directly to my notice a few years 
back. 

Two orphan sisters, aged respectively 
fifteen and seventeen, were adopted by 
their bachelor uncle, a ranch owner at 
the Far West. Being a bachelor, he 
had well digested theories upon the edu- 
cation of girls. Being arbitrary and 
rich, he carried them into effect. “Girls 
and boys should be brought up in ac- 
cordance with one and the same plan. 
Prejudice and custom make them to 
differ—nothing else.” His nieces worked 
beside him in the field, for he took part 
with his laborers in every task. The 
girls learned to plow, to hoe, to plant 
and to reap. They broke colts, rode 
bucking bronchos and rounded up cattle, 
and this without regard to weather, for 
ten years. Then the uncle died and his 
heiresses came East to visit relatives. I 
was in a country house with the elder of 
the two long enough to get so well ac- 
quainted with her that she told me the 
whole odd story. She had parted with 
every feminine physical characteristic. 
The down that should have shaded her 
upper lip lightly was a short, thick mus- 


tache; there was a heavy coating of hair 
upon her arms; her voice was raucous, 
and her intonations were monotonous. 
She had the stride of a man. Her com- 
plexion was muddy and her skin opaque. 
She was narrow hipped and flat chested. 

“Neither man nor woman!” she broke 
out passionately. “There is no place for 
me upon God’s earth! The past ten 
years have been a rank sin against na- 
ture, and I am paying the penalty !” 

I was glad when I heard, a few years 
later, that she was dead. A more un- 
lovely existence it would be hard to im- 
agine. And perhaps the worst feature in 
the tale was that she felt her irreparable 
loss. 

“An extreme case?” — grant it. In 
this instance the landmarks set by Him 
Who created man and woman one were 
violently removed. The process that 
would ignore the sex question and deny 
the sex fact, in bringing the race to the 
highest degree of perfection, is working 
gradually along the same lines. 

The passage I have just quoted has 
been warped out of meaning -by much 
handling on the part of sticklers for the 
absolute equality of the sexes. And yet 
the purport is so obvious to the single 
eye one marvels that it should be over- 
looked. It might almost seem that the 
inspired penman, re-reading the lines, 
subjoined what would make yet more 
plain the idea of the dual, yet individual, 
entity. 

“Man, and woman, made He them.” 

Charles Lamb’s devout desire that his 
ideal woman should, “like sweet Susan 
Winstanley. reverence her sex,” recurs 
to me with mournful force in the “pres- 
ent day revolt.” Ceasing to reverence 
her sex, girding at the holy limitations 
that ensure for her a sphere essentially 
and inalienably her own—what is the 
best a woman can hope for should she 
achieve forgetfulness of these limita- 
tions for herself and on the part of 
others? Simply and plainly, that she 
will become an indifferent copy of the 
man she apes. 

If that sound hrutally frank, I do not 
retract it, in the recollection of the girls 
who were brought up as their brothers 
would have been had they fallen into 
the hands of the bachelor with advanced 
ideas, 
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It is quite apart from my present pur- 
pose to expatiate upon the loss to man 
of the abolition of the “ancient Cult of 
the Eternal Feminine.” I offer but one 
plea in support of the placard con- 
demned by the Massachusetts divine. 
Eliminate “timid and unreasonably 


fussy” from the implied arraignment of 
Boston women, and cultivate your gen- 
tler, finer and chivalric impulses by re- 
garding your fellow passengers upon 


the crowded thru Express of Life as 
the “weak” in physical force, whom it 
is your duty as a true man to guard. 
“Women first! please!’ All honor to 
the brave Board of Directors that, in 
this rushing, self-seeking age, sounds the 
same note with the heroic captain who 
holds back, with a loaded and cocked 
pistol, the maddened crew that would 
take possession of the lowered longboat. 
“Women and children first!” 


New Yor« City. 


ry 
Some Last Letters 


BY LEO TOLSTOY 


[Mr. Theodore Stanton sends us from Paris the following letters (some of them among 
the last written by Tolstoy), which he has received from the immediate circle of the great 


writer; 


having written a play called “The 

Coming of the Antichrist,” whose 
subject approaches very closely the doc- 
trines of Tolstoy—thou shalt not kill; re- 
turn good for evil—sent it to the Rus- 
sian writer, asking him to read it and 
to tell him what he thought cf it from 
the ethical point of view. At the same 
time Richter requested Tolstoy to re- 
move his doubt concerning the efforts 
for liberty in Russia. The play and the 
question touched Tolstoy in a_ tender 
spot, and he sent Richter this long let- 
ter: 


Anton Vassilievitch: 


I have read your play. It is very well writ- 
ten, but its central idea is not just, especially 
when expressed by Peter, a man who spreads 
himself out on a sofa and is engaged in teasing 
his cook. This same false idea shows itself 
in your last letter to me, and is found also in 
several of your other letters. This idea, or 
tather the wrong sentiment that it justifies, is 
at the base of all the crimes which are being 
daily committed. I refer to the opinion that 
men, provided or not provided with diplomas, 
as narrow minded as they are uncultivated, but 
possessing great assurance, conclude, one 
knows not why, that since they are so intelli- 
gent and worthy, they need not try to govern 
themselves, but that their vocation and sacred 
duty is to enlighten, organize and direct the lives 
of others. Some of them would accomplish 
this with the aid of the old government, others 
with that of the new one, while still others, 
like your Peter, would bring this about by 
offering this “ignorant and stupid people,” this 
same people which, by its labor, feeds these 
good-for-nothings, the grand truths of Chris- 


"ee months ago A. V. Richter, 


. dentists so magnanimously desire to aid. 


and he has prefaced them with brief explanatory introductions.—EpiTor.] 


tianity which they imagine themselves over- 
flowing with. 

Every day I get letters from young school 
girls who ask me naively to whom they ought 
to do good by communicating their wisdom 
and their kindnesses. Should théy immedi- 
ately become school teachers, or should they 
go on studying in the wuniversities—adding 
the final touch to their foolishness!—thus to 
save this unfortunate people? This same view 
is taken by all students, young men working 
for the ministry, and ignorant and immoral 
persons in general, whence the principal catise 
of all the horrors now taking place. 

The condition sine qué non of all good and 
all useful activity is humility. As soon as hu- 
mility is lacking good becomes evil. The high- 
est virtue is love; but love without humility, 
haughty love, is the negation of love. Liberty, 
fraternity, and, above all, equality are grand 
blessings when they are the consequences of a 
love springing from humility; but they are 
great misfortunes when they come from vio- 
lence. Equality is good when a man fears lest 
he may become in some way superior to other 
men; equality is a curse when a man hates all 
those who are above him. 

All that I have been writing here is in reply 
to the question in your letter, Why good men 
perished while defending the Russian consti- 
tution. All men are good; but you employ this 
qualification in the sense that those men whom 
you mention were doing a good work. But I 
cannot accept that view. The only good work 
for a man is to live for his soul, to live ac- 
cording to God, as those “stupid” peasants say, 
whom the students, scholars, professors and 
The 
man who lives thus, whose principal aim 1s to 
increase in his own soul love for his neighbor 
and to free himself from his own vices and 
bad tendencies—and God knows that in each 
of us there are enough of these things if only 
we examine. ourselves carefully—will noi be 
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in such a hurry to enlighten others, either with 
the Socialist or Anarchist doctrines, nor with 
those of Christianity either. A man of this 
sort, by the very fact that he is trying to im- 
prove himself, will judge himself severely, and 
not be spreading himself out on a .sofa, as 
does your Peter, while engaged in teasing his 
cook. In everything he will show activity— 
since life is movement—not with the aim of 
telling others how to act, but how not to act 
badly himself, since above all things it is bad 
to live without labor and to profit by the labor 
of others. In this instance, he will not make 
fun of his cook, but, seeing in her a human 
being, he will treat her with kindness and re- 
spect, will perhaps aid her in her work and 
will answer her questions in the most decent 
fashion possible. 

I write you at length on this subject, be- 
cause it is very dear to me. Every letter that 
I receive, every conversation that I hear, eve 
newspaper or review article that I read—all 
are pervaded by the same foolish epidemic. At 
first only the men in the government were at- 
tacked by this disease, and imagined that they 
had been called to power for the sole happi- 
ness of the people, and consequently consid- 
ered themselves as necessary beings. They 
were early attacked by the malady and were 
paid for their work. But today the disease 
seems to effect everybody. Boys and girls in 
the high school do not think a moment about 
the evil that is in them and how to make 
themselves worthy citizens. Their sole care is 
to know how best to educate the people. As 
regards adults, they take possession of the first 
place that offers itself. Whether they are fit- 
ted or not for the place which they want—this 
question does not even enter anybody’s mind. 
Thjs is the cause of all the evils from 
which we now suffer in Russia. The remedy 
will come only when men are awakened from 
this hypnotic epidemic, and will at last under- 
stand that the amelioration of the state of so- 
ciety can be brought about only by the amelio- 
ration of the individuals in this society, and 
that man can act with success only on himself. 


x* * * * 


Professor Malinovsky, who had sent 
Tolstoy, a few weeks before, his book 
entitled. “Blood Vengeance and _ the 
Death Penalty,” received from the great 
writer this reply: 

Joanniky Alexievitch: 

Many thanks for your book. I have not had 
the time to read the whole of it attentively, 
but I have found much pleasure in even glanc- 
ing thru it, for I immediately saw its grand 
importance in the work of delivering our so- 
ciety and our people from the terrible hypnotic 
state in which they now are. Your work, on 
account of the influence which the evidence of 
knowledge always has on the masses, and, 
chiefly, because of the indignation at evil with 
which it is plainly penetrated, will be, I am 
sure, an important factor in our deliverance. 
Such works, as I said playfully yesterday to 
my young friend, your fellow countryman and 
acquaintance, Boulgakov, accomplish what 


seemed to me impossible, and awaken in me a 
friendly feeling for commonly accepted know!- 
edge. Could I have imagined fifty years ago 
that a half century later, here in our Russia, 
the gallows would become a normal state 
and that “learned and intellectual people” 
would strive to ‘prove its utility? But 
as every evil unquestionably brings with it 
the good linked to it, the same thing will hap- 
pen in this case. If we had not had these re- 
cent terrible years which have followed the 
revolution, we would not hear these vehement 
protests against capital punishment, these moral 
and religious arguments which so clearly prove 
its wrong and folly that it will be impossible, 
once abolished, ever to come back to it again; 
and, among these arguments, your work will 
be one of the first in importance. I hope and 
I feel sure that my view is the correct one. 


* * * * 


The next letter is dated February 11. 
1910: 

I have received your letters, and I will try, 
in so far as possible, to do what you desire, 
viz., to give you my opinion concerning a uni- 
versal language, in general, and concerning 
Esperanto, in particular. : 

Tt is unquestionably true that there is now a 
tendency among men to form henceforth but 
one flock, with reason and love as the shep- 
herd, and one of the first steps in that direc- 
tion is making it possible for men to under- 
stand one another mutually. But if men are 
to understand one another at present all the 
different languages must be sunk into one lan- 
guage, which, if it ever happens, cannot take 
place for a long time to come; or a knowledge 
of all these tongues must be so widespread 
that not only every writing can be translated 
into all languages, but that men shall be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with these languages to be 
ble to speak to any one of them; or we must 
all make choice of a language, the learning of 
which will be obligatory; or, finaliy, as is pro- 
posed by the inventors of Volapuk and of Es- 
peranto, the people of all nations must accept 
a simplified international tongue which all will 
learn. This is the aim of the esperantists, and 
their plan, it seems to me, is the best and the 
most likely to be realized. Such is my response 
to your first question. Now for the second 
question. 

Does Esperanto meet the exigencies of an 
international language? I cannot answer this 
question with a yes, because I am not compe- 
tent to decide a matter of this kind. I can say, 
however, that Volapuk seemed to me compli- 
cated, while Esperanto, on the contrary, ap- 
pears to me, as to every European, very sim- 
ple. In fact, it is so easy to learn that when, 
six years ago, I received the Esperantist gram- 
mar and dictionary and some Esperanto arti- 
cles, I learned in two hours, if not to write, at 


. least to read easily in this language. Anyway. 


the time which every European would have 
to give to the study of this language would 
make such a slight demand on him, and the 
advantages would be so great—at least if all 
Christians studied it—that everybody should 
try it. 
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1 have always held that no study is more 
Christian than that of learning languages, 
knowledge which renders possible the union 
and the communion of the largest num- 
ber of persons. Often have I seen men learn 
to dislike one another simply because they did 
not possess the mechanical possibility of mu- 
tually understanding one another. Hence it 
is that the study and propagation of Esperanto 
is unquestionably a Christian work, which will 
aid in the establishment on earth of the king- 


dom of God, a work which is the principal and 


unique aim of human life. 
e s+ “se 


When the celebration of Tolstoy’s 
eighty years was uppermost in literary 
circles in Russia, he received many let- 
ters in which he was blamed for accept- 
ing the proposed honors. One of these 
letters, which came from a certain prin- 
cess, made quite an impression upon 
him. She wrote that such a celebration 
in honor of a man officially excommuni- 
cated by the Church would offend and 
pain all church goers. Much moved by 
this letter, Tolstoy wrote as follows to 
a common friend of his and the prin- 
cess: 


You can well believe, dear friend, that I 
long ago forgot all about my excommunica- 
tion, and that I have quite ceased to feel any 
of the effects on my life of that act of evil 
minded people. So I never dreamt that a com- 
motion, as unnecessary as it is painful to me, 
springing from this celebration, would awaken 
in certain quarters religious aversion and irri- 
tation, based, it would appear, on questions of 
faith. It may be that I do not share certain 
dogmatic and theological opinions which are 
to the fore at this moment, but men and, I 
must admit, orthodox beliefs are very near and 
dear to me. 

If there is the least ground for what this 
lady writes me, I would be disposed to put an 
end immediately to all these celebrations, for 
it would be intensely disagreeable to me to be 
the center of any sort of angry discussion. I 
am greatly upset at the idea that these pro- 
posed fétes may be pleasing to non-believers 
and displeasing to believers. I gave a tacit 
consent to all this because I thought to see in 
it a spirit of union, the coming together of a 
mass of men for one purpose, of course not 
with me really as the center, me with my de- 
crepit body, which is slowly falling away; me, 
Leo Nicolaievitch, but a movement toward that 
ideal to which my soul and thoughts aspire. I 
was deeply touched by the possibility of this 
moral joy and this spirit of reconciliation 
among men. But if this is not so, I will have 
nothing to do with the celebrations and sol- 
emnities. I will give the whole thing up. I 
beg of you to say to everybody that my unique 
desire is to work for the peace of mankind, 
and to see about me a happiness which be- 
lieves in the God of life. I want no discord, 
and I detest all commotion and emotion. I am 


going to send a letter to the lady who wrote 
me, and I beg you to ask Stakovitch to sus- 
pend all the preparations for the fétes. 

ee 


Put on trial at Kharkov for having 
spread abroad the writings of Tolstoy, 
A. M. Bodiansky was condemned to 
prison for six months. Thereupon Tol- 
stoy wrote him the following letter: 


March 13, 1909. 
Dear Alexander Mikhailovitch: 

I have your letter to Goussiev, in which you 
so well express the best and only way of cele- 
brating my jubilee, which would be very agree- 
able to me and would thoroughly satisfy me, 
namely, to throw me into prison for having 
written the works whose propagation have 
caused you six months’ confinement, and on 
account of which so many other persons are 
incarcerated. 

Some people would consider this proposal 
nonsensical, paradoxical, and yet it is the sim- 
ple, sincere truth. The fact is nothing would 
give me more satisfaction and joy than to be 
thrown into prison—a good, true, real, stink- 
ing, cold prison, without any food. You have 
clearly expressed what I vaguely desire. Dur- 
ing these last weeks I have felt so happy that 
1 have often asked myself if there were not 
something which I desired; but I could find 
nothing. Yet now I cannot help wishing with 
all my soul that what you propose might be 
carried out, not as a pleasantry, but as an act 
which might, on the one hand, have a calming 
effect on all those to whom my works and 
their popularizing are not agreeable; and, on 
the other hand, to afford me in the decline of 
life and before my death a real joy and, at 
the same time, to deliver me from the enemy 
which I foresee is to be the celebration now 
being prepared for me. With a cordial grasp 
of the hand, aoe Leo Totstoy. 


Some little time before his death, the 
suicide of young boys became very fre- 
quent in Russia. In one of his last let- 
ters to a friend, Tolstoy spoke as fol- 
lows on this point: 


The question, Has a man, in general, the 
right to kill himself? is badly stated. There is 
no right about it. If he can do it, he has the 
right to do it. I regard the possibility of kill- 
ing one’s self the safety valve of society. With 
this possibility, nobody has the right—the 
word is correctly used here—to say that life 
is insupportable to him. If it is impossible to 
live, then you can kill yourself, and that puts 
an end to all this talk about the insupportablé 
burdens of life. As it is possible for a man to 
commit suicide, consequently he can, that is, 
he has the right to commit suicide, and he is 
ever using this right. Thus, he takes part in 
duels, war, debauchery of every kind, drink- 
ing, smoking, the opium habit, etc. Conse- 
quently, the only correct way to put the ques- 
tion is to ask, Is it reasonable, is it moral— 
what is réasonable and what is moral always 
agree—to commit suicide? 
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No, there is no reason in it. It is as sense- 
less as it would be to cut off the new shoots of 
a plant that you wish to kill. The plant sim- 
ply goes on growing, but abnormally. 

You cannot destroy life. It stands outside 
of time and space. Death simply modifies its 
form; puts an end to its manifestation in this 
world. But if I put an end to this manifesta- 
tion on earth, I do not know whether life in 
the other world will be more agreeable to me, 
and I deprive myself of the possibility of ac- 
quiring and obtaining for my “I” all that it is 
susceptible of getting in this world. Further- 


more and principally, it is unreasonable to put ° 


an end to my life because life seems disagree- 
able to me. It is showing that I have a false 
conception of the aim of my life, whose end I 
consider my own pleasure, whereas its pur- 
pose is, on the one hand, personal perfection- 
ment, and on the other, co-operation in the 
work which is accomplished by the vast uni- 
versal life. Hence it is that suicide is im- 
moral. Life is given man, as well as the pos- 
sibility of living till death comes naturally, on 
condition that he serves the life of the world; 
whereas if suicide is admitted, man, after hav- 
ing enjoyed life so long as it is agreeable to 
him, declines to serve the world so soon as 
life becomes disagreeable to him, when, as is 
highly probable, this service really begins when 
life appears disagreeable to him. All work 
seems disagreeable at the beginning. 

During thirty years there lived at the Optina 
Goustine, a paralyzed monk, stretched out on 
the ground, only able to use his left hand. - The 
doctors said that he must be a terrible sufferer; 
‘but the monk made no complaints, and even 
while making the sign of the cross and gazing 
at the icons, he smiled and thanked God with 
joy for the bit of life which he still had. 
Thousands of persons went to see him at the 
monastery, and it is difficult to imagine all the 
benefit that the world derived from this man 
deprived of the possibility of any activity. 
Surely the monk did more good than thousands 
of men in robust health who imagine them- 
selves serving the world in their various lines 
of work. 

As long as there is life in a man, he can 
perfect himse!f and serve the world. But it is 
only by perfecting himself that he serves the 
world, and he can perfect himself only by serv- 
ing the world. 


* * * * 


Before his death so many demands for 
money were addressed to Tolstoy that he 
wrote to a Moscow newspaper : 


More than twenty years ago, for reasons 
personal to me, I gave up my belief in individ- 
ual property, and handed over to my heirs, 
as if I were dead, the real estate which be- 
longed to me. I also gave up all copyright 
in my books, so that everything which I have 
written since 1881 belongs to the public and 
not to me. Consequently, the only money I 
have to dispose of is that which I sometimes 
receive, chiefly from foreign countries, for 
those suffering from famine, and also little 
sums which certain persons send me to use as 


I see fit and which I distribute in my neigh- 
borhood to widows, orphans, those burnt out 
of house and home, etc. Yet, the distribution 
of these little sums and inexact reports cir- 
culated by the newspapers lead many people 
to address themselves to me more and more 
frequently for the purpose of obtaining pe- 
cuniary aid. The grounds given for these 
requests vary greatly. Some are very trivial, 
some are more serious and sometimes even 
touching. The more often, I am asked to ad- 
vance money to help towards the completion 
of somebody’s studies, so that a degree can be 
secured. The saddest of these requests is when 
I am asked to come to the help of a family in 
needy circumstances. As I cannot satisfy 
these demands, I try, in a brief letter, to ex- 
plain the circumstances and to express regret, 
when, in many instances, I receive letters in 
reply full of reproaches. If I do not answer 
them, then come other letters finding fault 
with my silence. What wounds me the most 
about all this is not the reproaches heaped 
upon me, but the pained feelings of those who 
write these letters. Hence it is that I find it 
necessary to inform all those persons who need 
money not to turn to me for it because I 
really haven’t anything to give. Of all 
persons in the world, I am the least in a po- 
sition to meet these demands. In fact, if | 
act in this wise, that is to say, if I have given 
up all property, naturally I cannot be of pe- 
cuniary service io those persons who address 
themselves to me. I beg of you therefore 
to publish this letter. 
“Se Kk er 


Tolstoy once received from a lady in 
Moscow, who belonged to the sect of 
Old-Believers, a letter full of menaces 
and abuse because of his religious ideas. 
This lady ended her letter with these 
words: “Yes, Leo Nicolaievitch, if I had 
the power, I would have you shot, be- 
cause of your sacrilegious writings, and 
I would punish with death all those who 
share your views.” Tolstoy replied: 

December 16, 19009. 

Dear Sister MariA:—Do not be surprised 
that I address you in this way. After having 
read your letter, I felt in you, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in our respective beliefs, a 
soul very near to mine. Yet, in spite of the 
dissimilarity in our religious convictions, it is 
very clear to me that we are moving, both of 
us, towards the same end. Perhaps it is dis- 
agreeable to you to learn that a man whom 
you regard as a heretic and Godless, feels a 
sentiment of fraternity for you. To me, on 
the contrary, it is always a great source of 
joy to discover a bond of union with people 
having other beliefs, other religions. I then 
perceive that, in spite of all obstacles, in spite 
of all the walls which men raise up to sepa- 
rate themselves from one another, there 1s, 
nevertheless, a living God who unites us. 

I would like to have a few words with you 
You know the Evangel, you remember what 
Christ said to the lawyer who asked him 
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what was the great commandment in the law. 
Do you recall what Christ said to his disci- 
ples before he died on the cross about their 
loving one another; that they would be known 
as his disciples only if they loved one another? 
Hypocritical phariseeism has tried to disfigure 
the sense of these words, interpteting them 
in such a way that in this passage Christ com- 
mands his disciples only to love themselves. 
But fortunately elsewhere, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, Christ has said: “Love your ene- 
mies, etc.” And yet you, a Christian woman 
who believe in Christ, the God; you, who are 
religious and good; you have found it possi- 
ple to write these words: “Yes, Leo Nicolaie- 
vitch, if I had the power, I would have you 
shot, because of your sacrilegious writings and 
I would punish with death all those who share 
your views.” 

What does this mean? I know perfectly 
well that God who lives in your heart would 
never permit you to do this; but even the say- 
ing of such things is terrible. Did Christ 
ever punish anybody? He said that he who 
shall take up the sword will perish by the 
sword; that a tree is known by its fruits; that 
a good tree cannot bring forth bad fruit, and a 
bad tree cannot bring forth good fruit. Bad 
is that religion which, instead of uniting men 
as brothers, stirs up in their hearts hatred, 
anger, and the desire to do evil. Yet the 
members of a church, which ever one it may 
be, should believe that the meaning of religion 
is to live according to the law of Christ, for 
the love of God and men. Consequently, they 
should have no hostile feelings towards those 
who hold to other beliefs than their own. 
Otherwise, like a wide river, hatred is spread 
among men, among men who believe them- 
selves faithful to Him who has said that we 
should learn from Him, for he is tender and 
humble of heart; of Him of whom the apostle 
has said: “A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and the smoking flax shall he not quench.” 
Faith in dogmas and in rites do not bring us 
near to God; on the contrary, they separate 
us from Him. Those only attain God who 
would do his will; and his will is love. He 
who fulfills this law of God is united with him. 
Nobody has ever seen God, but if you love 
one another, then God is in you. God speaks 
directly to the heart, to the soul full of his 
love, and this is why, putting aside all other 
reasons, I bekieve true religion is no belief 
in the dogmas and the ceremonies of the 
Church. I believe in the law of Christ: that 
is, in love. 

If my letter awakens in you a kindly feeling 
for me, I beg of you to write me to that effect, 
even though you send but a few lines. But 
if on the contrary, my letter causes you ill- 
feeling, then tear it up and pardon me. 
fear, by the way, that the ill-feeling which you 
have for me has been awakened possibly by 
some frank remarks of mine concerning things 
which you hold sacred. If such is the case, 

deeply regret not having known how to ex- 
press myself without offending anybody. If I 
am right about this, I again ask you to pardon 
ion Your brother, 


L. N, Totstoy. . 


_and continual tension. 


The last letter called forth a reply, to 
which Tolstoy rejoined : 


February 16, 1910. 

Dear Sister MariA:—I have received your 
letter and I thank you for it, as it has given 
me great pleasure. I am happy to find you 
a person who is truly religious and who sin- 
cerely wishes to live according to the law of 
God. That we should live in conformity with 
the law of God is a point on which we both 
agree, and hence it is that a spiritual union is 
possible between us, because we are of one 
mind concerning the ‘principal thing. It is only 
in details that we part company. I hold that 
man does what pleases God if he tries to teach 
tight living, if he puts away evil and makes 
himself better. Whatever man does beyond 
this in an effort to please God is an error, 
false service, which simply turns him from 
the true aim of life. You cannot lead a good 
life all of a sudden. Even to make a small 
advance in this direction requires an effort 
Hence it is that a man 
should use all his strength in the effort to be- 
come better and not waste any of his forces 
in other directions. God has given to man 
all that he needs for his moral perfection- 
ment. He has a conscience, which keeps us 
from doing evil. He has his reason, which 
makes it possible for him to distinguish good 
from bad. Christ has said that the kingdom 
is gained by effort, and according to the 
Christian doctrine, this kingdom is in us, not 
outside of us. 

Another thing pleases me also in your letter. 
I refer to your humility when you speak of 
yourself. But when you speak of religion, 
your humility disappears, You seem to think 
that you and your spiritual directors alone 
know the truth, and that all others are damned. 
I do not hold this view concerning my relig- 
ion. I do not think that I alone possess the 
truth while others walk in darkness. I have 
already attained my eightieth year and I am 
still trying to find the truth. Your directors 
have led you into the sin of pride. Every 
man has at the bottom of his soul something 
which he alone knows—his relations with his 
God; and one must never penetrate into this 
domain. One should not pry into this secret. 
We must never imagine that we can fathom 
the depths of the human mind hidden from 
our eyes. 

What you tell me about your life interests 
me very much. May God aid you to carry out 
only his will; then he is with you, and if he is 
with you, all goes well. You write that you’re 
sorry to have read very few of my works; but 
if they interest you, I will send them to you 
with pleasure. In the meanwhile, good-bye 
and excuses. Write me again. Your letters 
not only interest me, but are very useful to 
my soul. 

L. N. Torstoy, 
Who takes a sincere interest in you. 


This correspondent of Tolstoy, who 
at first wished his destruction, became 
one of his friends, and is today an ar- 
dent admirer of the great writer. 
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The Population 


OWN‘ to 1880 the census figures 
relate to the contiguous terri- 
tory of continental United 

States. At that census Alaska was 
enumerated, and in 1900 Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam and 
Samoa were included. Therefore in the 
censuses of 1900 and 1910 a considera- 
ble addition to the population came thru 
annexation of territory. If the popula- 
tion is limited to that of the States and 
Territories, the figures for 1890 would 
be 62,947,714; for 1900, 75,994,575, and 
for 1910, 91,972,266. 

The rate of increase of the population 
of this country since 1790 has been: 

to 

to 


to 
to 


Down to 1860 the rate of increase was 


Under the Flag 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


AssIsTANT Proressor oF PotiticaL Economy 1n YALE UNIVERSITY. 


practically constant, and the estimates 
of the probable future population 
made about the middle of the century 
were too high. President Lincoln, in 
his annual message to Congress in 1862, 
wrote: 


“At the same ratios of increase which we 
have maintained, on an average, from our first 
national census of 1790 until that of 1860, we 
should in 1900 have a population of 103,208,415 
(in 1910, 138,918,526). . .. Our country may be 
as populous as Europe now is at some point 
between 1920 and 1930—say about 1925.” 


His estimate for 1910 was excessive by 
over forty-five millions. 

During the decade 1860-1870 the in- 
crease was apparently only 22.6 per 
cent., but this figure is too small, as the 
enumeration of the negroes in 1870 was 
defective by perhaps a million and a 
half. For the same reason the rate of 
increase from 1870 to 1880 should have 
been less than 30.1 per cent. 

The tendency at present is for a re- 
tardation of the natural rate of increase. 
The decennial increase may never again 
reach 20 per cent. 





King-Mackerel Fishing in Florida 
Waters 


BY MAYN C. GARNETT 


(¥ the 10th of February, 1goo, the 


“Mermaid” came into Miami, 

Fla., and threw overboard 2,600 
pounds of fish. There was no market 
for them, and they would not stand a 
run North without ice. Yet there were a 
railroad, a fish-house and several thou- 
sand citizens in that town at the time. 
Mackerel were being shipped by the 
thousands, paid for at the rate of 5 cents 
per pound, but because of a prejudice 
against the “king-fish” he was unsalable, 
useless. 

The king-fish of the Florida reef is 
distinctly of the mackerel family and 
comes next in size and rank after the 
well known “Spanish,” and is followed 
along the line by the cero. The king- 
fish runs from two to four feet in length 
and from five to twenty-five or thirty 


pounds, the “Spanish” mackerel seldom 
over six pounds, and the cero from twen- 
ty-five to forty. The difference is sole- 


ly in the markings. The fish are ident- 
ically the same shape and have almost 
identically the same habits. The Span- 
ish mackerel having spots upon its sides 
is as much like a king-fish, save for these, 
as one pin is like another, and the cero 
is nothing but an enlarged king, rating 
between the albicore, which would prob- 
ably come next with the bonita, the sizes 
running up to the tuna, or horse-mack- 
erel, which latter goes as high as 600 
pounds and is the largest of the mackerel 
family. Because of the slight difference 
in the size between the king and the 
Spanish, the king has been an outsider 
as far as food fish goes until very lately. 
Suddenly some one in Florida discovered 
that the king was really a much better 
fish than the Spanish and offered money 
for him. In 1903 he sold for five cents, 
in 1907 for ten and fifteen per fish, and 
this year he was ranging as high as 
twenty-two cents for weight less than 
twelve pounds, and retailing to the con- 
sumer from five to ten cents per pound. 
This made a remarkably good profit to 


the fish-handler, and all the boats of 
every company capable of getting king- 
fish were put into commission and sent 
out with orders to get nothing else. 

But the king-fish is an outside fish en- 
tirely, differing from the Spanish in this 
respect, and therefore the fishermen were 
forced to take to hook and line. The 
banks upon which he is found are along 
the lower coast, usually not more than a 
few miles off shore, near the edge of the 
Florida or Gulf Stream, where the 
shelving bottom slopes off suddenly into 
ffom ten to twenty fathoms, the edge of 
the great cliff-like wall against which 
the warm current sweeps. The sea is al- 
ways more or less rough along the edge 
of the stream in winter owing to the 
heavy northers, and it is upon the breath 
of the first real cool weather that the king 
comes in from somewhere in the ocean 
and schools upon the banks. He comes 
in countless millions and he is always 
hungry. 

About the 1st of January, when the 
cold of a real norther sweeps over the 
torrid belt of the low peninsula, the fish- 
ermen are waiting, having been on the 
lookout for sporadic fish for several 
weeks. Some launch or sloop trolling 
along in the morning light will suddenly 
get a savage strike upon the line. A 
burst of foam astern and a large fish 
breaks water with the squid in his mouth. 
He is hauled in hand over hand without 
ceremony and in a few moments every 
boat is heading for the lucky one who has 
struck fish at last. Thru the school they 
go at top speed, squid out and two lines 
each towing at 150 feet astern. The fish 
will generally strike with great ferocity 
and for hours several hundred men will 
be as busy as possible hauling line. Then 
will come a sudden lull, the fish sink 
down to a depth too great for trolling 
and the launches and sailboats slow up, 
stop and either wait until they rise again 
or start the gentle art of “jigging.” 
This consists of baiting the hook with 
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fish bait and letting it go to bottom. 
Then with savage jerks, with a full‘arm 
swing, the line is hove in. A good jigger 
will entice a fish almost every time to 
strike and the professional fisherman 
keeps at it until he has his fare. 

A fish club is kept in each boat for 
killing, as the king is a savage fighter and 
does not give up when he comes along- 
side or inboard until he has been thoroly 
used up. Several blows with the butt of 
an oar—the usual club—and he goes 
gasping into the box, the hook is ex- 
tracted and the line is again ready. 

His very gameness is what has at- 
tracted the sportsman to this kind of 
fishing. There is no fish that will strike 
more savagely and none that will fight 
better than the king, except perhaps the 
amber-jack. The king when he is run- 
ning well up in the twenties, as he does 
at the beginning of the season, offers the 
greatest possible sport to the fisherman 
who likes rapid action, for he gets it as 
fast as he can haul line. 

With a large reel and tarpon line the 
sportsman has a busy time of it and he is 
getting good fish, fish that now are rec- 
ognized as food. The law concerning 
passengers in gas-boats makes it unde- 
sirable to use the fish-boats for sport. 
Consequently there has been an increased 
demand for launches or auxiliaries 
which can go to sea for a day or two 
without danger. 

The ordinary fisherman uses a launch 
of from twenty to thirty feet in length, 
and the engine must be heavy enough to 
ensure getting back against a strong 
breeze and current, to say nothing of the 
high, rolling sea that runs in the Stream. 
The tackle is cod-line with plenty of 
metal squid made of block tin and fur- 
nished usually by the fishing companies 
at five cents apiece. The leader is made 
of six feet of piano wire—for a king will 
bite anything else in two at one stroke— 
and two swivels are used, one at each 
end of the leader. The regular length 
of line is 150 feet, but many let their 
squid go farther astern. Crossing a 
man’s lines is not good etiquet and re- 
sults in vicious fights if persisted in. 
With this simple equipment the regular 
fisherman goes forth and loads his fare 
until three or four in the afternoon, when 
he starts in for the harbor to make sure 


of getting inside before dark. The fish 
are thrown either upon the dock of the 
company he fishes for or aboard the 
“fleet-boat” sent out to gather in the 
catch, and a tally is given for the pre- 
vailing rate, say twenty cents apiece. 

Gasolene is allowed him and if the 
boat is his own property he gets one cent 
more per fish than if it belongs to the 
company. Many men camp near the 
grounds to be on hand in the early morn- 
ing when to get to sea is imperative. 
These men discharge all their fish into 
the fleet-boat and do not come to town 
except once or twice a week for provi- 
sions. Liquor of a violent sort is in evi- 
dence at most of the camps, but there is 
very little fighting and upon the whole 
the camps are better behaved than many 
cow-camps in the West. 

At twenty cents for each fish, a man 
can often do more than one hundred fish 
a day and get accordingly from twenty 
to twenty-five dollars for his day’s work. 
This is good pay, even for a fisherman, 
but a fisherman earns all he makes and 
more besides. Many days there are no 
fish, if the weather is too rough, and 
sometimes the king is lazy and will not 
come up to the surface. Jigging is too 
strenuous for a large fare, and so the 
thing evens up in the end, and after 
three months, when the season ends, the 
fisherman is not by any means wealthy. 
He is sent back in the company’s boats 
to the mackerel and other smaller fish, 
and if he has made enough to be a little 
independent it is well. 

With the sportsman the rod and reel 
are usually accepted as necessary tools 
for any kind of fishing. But many men 
who use the reel in almost every other 
fishing take up the hand line in king- 
fishing and stick to it with amazing 
steadiness. The rapid hauling, the ex- 
citement of fish breaking water and go- 
ing high in the air at each strike, the 
struggle to get the big fellow aboard 
after the line ends at the piano wire, and 
the fierce struggle of the dying fish to 
bite everything within reach of his jaws 
after he is in the boat, are too much for 
the man who has been taught to wear his 
quarry out at the end of a reel of line 

If he still sticks to the reel and ‘will 
not recognize sport without it, he may 
get it fast enough for ordinary purposes. 
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With a large reel and cuttyhunk number 
two, he can do wonders if the launch is 
stopped at the strike. The sportsman 
calls out at the first whirl of line and as 
the fish breaks clear, as he usually does 
in the first rush, the engineman shuts off 
and the launch remains drifting until the 
man at the reel does the tiring. He will 
have strong hands if he does not get 
enough in a couple of hours’ work when 
the fish are running large. 

The bait used among those who can 
afford it is somewhat more varied than 
that used among the regular fishermen. 
There are days when no sort of bait 
seems able to tempt a king to strike. 
Spoons, squid and even live bait in the 
shape of mullet fail to do the trick. It 
is then useless to do anything save wait 
until the school starts action. 

Many days Wilson spoons are used 
with great effect, and some fishermen 
who have them will use nothing else. 
Others will with equal persistency stick 
to their block-tin squid and others again 
will use a red and white rag upon the 
hook. Often there will be all kinds being 
used at the same time, and when there 
are the Wilson seems to have the edge 
upon all other kinds of bait, or lures. 
One thing is certain, the king will strike 
more often upon a metal lure than upon 
a fish bait, which seems strange when 
the perfect clearness of the sea is con- 
sidered and objects can be seen as dis- 
tinctly a few fathoms down as in the 
very air itself. 

Six or seven miles an hour is the best 
speed to troli. Slower than that allows 
the metal to be discovered; faster 
makes it difficult for the fish to strike 
with any degree of accuracy and sure- 
ness. If he strikes and misses the 
chances are he will be badly torn by the 
hook and will not repeat the strike, caus- 
ing the loss of that fish. If he gets the 
hook well down his gullet it will not tear 
out except under very adverse circum- 
stances. If he is allowed to strike 
against the boat when being hauled in- 
board he will most likely tear the barb 
out, for he will exert great leverage with 
his tail. He must be hauled well off and 
as he struggles to get free swung clear 
and inboard at one and the same time. 

In the season the weather is generally 
good in spite of the steady wind which 


blows upon the east coast of Florida. In 
the early dawn the boats are made ready 
and before seven they go picking their 
way seaward. Near Miami, where the 
largest catches are made, the bank is 
about ten miles from town and the 
launches go out from the new Govern- 
ment cut, thru which the tide runs with 
great force and rapidity. Turning 
northward the boats head off-shore and 
go as far as the House of Refuge, the 
first Government station north of Cape 
Florida. About three miles from the 
beach the grounds are found and the fish 
will strike anywhere ‘from here out to 
twenty fathoms or five miles eastward. 
The bank is about two miles long. 

The shifting of the grounds is not ex- 
plained. Probably the growth upon the 
bottom affords food for certain fish upon 
which the king feeds, and for a time they 
school here. Hurricanes and other dis- 
turbances alter the feeding grounds and 
the fish change their schooling places. 
Formerly off Cape Florida the larger 
king and cero were plentiful, but now 
they are very scarce. Fishing has noth- 
ing whatever to do with their disappear- 
ance. 

The sun will be shining strong long 
before the boats get upon the grounds 
and the best days are those immediately 
following northers when the wind has 
begun to slacken and swing eastward. 
The great rolling sea has ceased from 
combing and the small craft rise and 
sink, going up and down the long slopes 
and often out of sight of each other be- 
hind the hills of water when only a few 
hundred feet apart. 

The sportsman follows the regulars 
and lets out his lines before getting into 
the fleet. His Wilson spoons will soon 
attract the fish and there will be a sud- 
den splash astern, a violent pull and the 
fish is on. The king will often run up 
with the boat trying to throw the hook 
and sometimes the novice will think he 
has gotten off. But when the hull of the 
launch draws close the king shies off. 
With a whip and swish he starts to either 
one side or the other, refusing obstin- 
ately to get closer. Being gradually 
forced he will run in and dive beneath 
the keel, running from side to side, and 
the fisherman will have all he can do to 
keep him from fouling the wheel or rud- 
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der. When he comes up finally he must 
be swung out and forward until he is 
well off the side, bringing him inboard 
for the clubbing. A large king will land 
in a boat and bite at everything within 
reach, cutting shoes and gear, and he 
must be promptly hit over the head until 
stunned or killed. 

The use of lines upon the hands in the 
salt sea-water creates sores, and as it is 
impossible to get the hook out of the 
fish’s mouth without getting bitten or cut 
more or less, the hands of most good 
fishermen are always in a state of treat- 
ment for blood-poisoning. Sometimes 
the sores, getting the fish-slime into them, 
cripple the men for days, for the slime 
is very poisonous. A king, in spite of 
his small mackerel scales which make 
him seem almost scaleless, exudes a slime 
that makes even the negroes wear gloves 
in handling him. 

By three or four in the afternoon the 
fleet-boats are ready to take the fares and 
the regular fishermen either discharge 
into them or start for the run home. 
The sportsmen follow and soon the sea 
from the banks to the cut is covered by 
a long procession of craft, all heading 
for home. The unwritten law of the 
sea is that you must not pass a rival in 
distress, no matter what. If a rival boat, 
a boat belonging to another company, 
breaks down, you must give her a line 
and tow her in. No man ever passes an- 
other at sea in distress even when the 
rivalry is hot, and no charge is ever 
asked for the tow. A strange principle 
of honor, this, when one thinks of the 
poor devils who are’ striving against 
heavy odds all the time. Anathema is 
the name of him who dares even suggest 
that he has burned up more gas than he 
should have towing a broken boat. 

On the whole the life of the king-fish- 
erman is healthy and not as hard as that 
of the Northern banker. He makes 
more money and is an independent fel- 


low who works when he chooses and lays 
off when he wishes. He stands by his fel- 
low fisherman in and out over the dan- 
gerous bar, at the cuts in the reef and 
upon the high rolling sea of the Gulf. 
He works together with his neighbor 
after a manner that has much to be ad- 
mired. The industry has now become 
one that is recognized by all the fishing 
houses on the East Coast and every fish- 
erman goes into it for the season. From 
about the first of the new year until the 
first warm weather in March the king 
fishing takes precedence over all other 
market fishing. The fish-houses pack the 
king in ice and get him in barrels upon 
the evening train that runs up the East 
Coast each night. 

After the first warm week in March 
there will be a sudden dearth of fish. 
The countless schools disappear as quick- 


- ly as they came and no man knows where 


they go. For the next month or two 
even the roughest negroes will be seen 
smoking good cigars and wearing good 
clothes. The whites also chirk up and 
after a short rest they all go back again 
into the routine of warmer months. 

During the past winter the fish-houses 
handled everything in the way of king- 
fish they could get and asked for more. 
Only once did they cut the price and that 
was when the fish, toward the end of the 
season, ran small. Then, when a king 
was no larger than a Spanish mackerel, 
they made the price about the same or a 
little more than four cents a pound to 
the fisherman, or fifteen cents for all fish, 
large or small alike. 

The sportsman coming in usually 
takes his fish to the city or hotel docks, 
where his prowess is photographed by 
some enterprising picture maker, who 
hangs the catch upon a frame and in- 
veigles the hero to stand close alongside 
it. To the man who has never hauled 
half a ton of game fish a day the picture 
shows very well indeed. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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The Panama Exposition for New 
| Orleans 


BY EDWIN BOONE CRAIGHEAD, LL.D. 


[In our issue of December 15 President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of 
California, told our readers why the proposed Panama Exposition should go to San Fran- 


cisco. 
New Orleans. 


for a judgment of Solomon.—Ep1ror.] 


T may be safely assumed that our 
Government will celebrate the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. Failure 

to do so would be a national reproach. It 
would be construed as a confession to 
the world that we regard as a national 
blunder an enterprise which, when com- 
pleted, will have cost many lives and the 
enormous sum of $500,000,000. Any 
such pusillanimous confession in the very 
hour of victorious consummation is un- 
thinkable. 

What then shall we celebrate? An 
event of untold significance for the fu- 
ture of Pan-America and the world; the 
accomplishment of the greatest material 
task ever undertaken on the globe; the 
most imperious assertion yet made good 
of man’s lordship over all the earth; the 
fulfillment of the romantic dream of 
Columbus, grudged by nature four hun- 


This week the distinguished president of Tulane University presents the claims of 
If pressed for an opinion now we should say that each seems to get the bet- 
ter of the argument and both cities deserve the Exposition. 


It is a case that appears to call 


dred years, with the promise and potence 
of commercial revolution still unimag- 
ined and unimaginable; yea, not merely 
an engineering, but a sanitary achieve- 
ment of unique distinction and unparal- 
leled importance. 

And how shall such an event be cele- 
brated—an event unique and transcend- 
ent, the like of which never was before 
and never can be again? By an exposi- 
tion under auspices and direction of the 
United. States of America, and represent- 
ing the interests of all the people of our 
Union, an exposition to which the civil- 
ized world shall be invited, an exposition 
that shall not merely exhibit and illus- 
trate the triumphs of commerce and in- 
dustry, but shall set forth in still higher 
relief the things of the mind, the achieve- 
ment of science, the creations of litera- 
ture and art, the progress of humanity in 
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the nobler and immaterial elements of 
life; an international Exposition on a 
planetary scale, appealing to serious and 
high-minded men and women, not mere- 
ly nor mainly to the idle rich or the ig- 
norant masses; an Exposition dealing 
with world-problems of commerce, of 
sanitation, of arbitration, of law, of 
science, of education, of civilization; an 
Exposition concerned in first line with 
the great and high and holy things that 
impart glory and dignity to man. 
Where, then, should and must such an 
Exposition be held? Of course, in some 
large city, and, if possible, in some such 
city easy of access to the people of the 
United States and at the same time with- 
in easy reach of the marvelous Canal it- 
self—for it may be fairly assumed that 
large numbers of visitors to the Exposi- 
tion would be unwilling to return home 
without having seen the wonder that the 
Exposition was designed to introduce 
and commemorate. Now, it happens that 
there is one and only one such city, per- 
fectly fulfilling both these indispensable 
conditions. That city is New Orleans. A 
glance at the map should be enough to 
convince any one that such is the case, 
and that the Crescent City is the one and 
only logical point for the Panama Ex- 
position. This fact is uncontested by any, 
save by San Francisco and its dependen- 
cies, and, that the pretensions of the 
Californian metropolis are idle may be 
shown clearly by the following compari- 
sons: A citizen of San Francisco could 
come by rail to New Orleans, sail to 
Panama, return to New Orleans, spend 
a month at the Exposition, and then 
reach home by rail, in less time than it 
would take him to make the round trip 
by ship from San Francisco to Panama. 
A eitizen of Boston or of New York 
could come to New Orleans by rail, go 
to Panama, and return to New Orleans, 
by water, and, after spending seventeen 
days at the Exposition, reach home in 
less time than would be required to go 
from New York to San Francisco via the 
Canal. Europeans desiring to see the 
Canal and an Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco would find it advantageous first to 
set sail for New Orleans, then fo visit 
the Canal, then to return to New Or- 


leans, then to go by rail to San Fran- 
cisco. 


Consider also the relative distance of 
the two cities from the population center 
of our country. Within 500 miles of 
New Orleans live 17,500,000 people; 
within 1,000 miles 65,000,000; within 
1,500 miles, 90,000,000. Within 500 
miles of San Francisco live only 2,000,- 
000 people; within 1,000 miles, ,only 
6,500,000; within 1,500 miles, only 17,- 
000,000 people. Within 900 miles of 
New Orleans are sixty-five cities, hav- 
ing a population of 20,000,000; within 
goo miles of San Francisco there are only 
eight cities, and these have a combined 
population of only 1,000,000. Most sig- 
nificant of ali, New Orleans is only 500 
miles from the center of population, 
while San Francisco is distant 2,500 
miles. Consider the decisive significance 
of this fact. To hold the Exposition at 
San Francisco would be to remove it on 
an average 2,000 extra miles from the 
visitor; to require him to travel 4,000 
miles more than need be. To the great 
majority of our population, such a re- 
moval would be absolutely prohibitory. 
Comparatively few would think of trav- 
eling 5,000 miles to the Exposition; it 
would be like visiting London or Paris. 
The 4,000 miles of extra travel would 
cost at the lowest $75 extra for 
transportation, four or five times as 
much as the charges to and from New 
Orleans. If there were only 1,000,000 
visitors, the lowest total extra cost to 
them would be $75,000,000. Such is the 
prodigious tax that would be imposed on 
our people by locating the Exposition on 
the Pacific. 

To whom would this tax be paid? To 
the four or five trans-continental rail- 
roads that have so long held a nation 
fast in their iron grip, that for so many 
years opposed and checkmated the Pan- 
ama enterprise by every device of human 
ingenuity: these gigantic corporations, 
already too strong and rich for either 
courts or Congress, would be still further 
strengthened and enriched with scores 
of millions. Is it strange that San Fran- 
cisco offers to expend $17,000,000, on 
condition that her railroads be allowed 
to tax the people $100,000,000? Such an 
offer is a delusion and a snare. Add to 
this extra expense for mileage the extra 
cost of a week on the cars, and remem- 
ber that time is money, at least with the 
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great majority who would visit the Ex- 
position, and it becomes clear that to re- 
move the Exposition so far would be to 
abolish it for the multitude whom it 
would benefit most, to make it a section- 
al and not a national affair. To the 
teeming millions east of the Mississippi 
an Exposition at San Francisco might as 
well be in Alaska or the Philippines. 

Moreover, the Canal stands in no in- 
timate logical commercial or any other 
relation with San Francisco. It would 
be more rational to celebrate the Canal in 
New York or Boston than in San Fran- 
cisco; they are nearer it than is San 
Francisco, which is nearly 3,500 miles 
away. From New York to Panama re- 
quires seven days; from San Francisco 
it requires twenty-one days. The late C. 
P. Huntington, the keen-eyed president 
of the Southern Pacific, most strenuous- 
ly opposed the Canal, because he foresaw 
that it would turn the face of commerce 
toward the Gulf, would deflect the lines 
of trade toward the South, would mark 
the triumph of water over land transpor- 
tation, would diminish the relative im- 
portance of San Francisco, and would 
make New Orleans the greatest em- 
porium of the Western World (see 
Overland Monthly). San Francisco is 
a great and thriving and beautiful me- 
tropolis; in spite of their occasional 
clumsiness in padding the census we wish 
all these Pacific cities good only and al- 
ways; but to maintain that the Canal 
stands in close relation with them, or 
gives them ground to hope or to boast, 
is surely at best grotesque. 

Still further, New Orleans stands in 
the closest relation with the great system 
of inland waterways. Thirty States of 
our Union communicate with New Or- 
leans by natural waterways; naturally 
the Mississippi exchanges the products 
of thirty States with the outlying world. 
If this immeasurable commerce has hith- 
erto followed in the main the parallels of 
latitude, it is because artificial paths have 
been favored by legislation and private 
interests have supplied persistent stimula- 
tion to the development of overland traf- 
fic to the obstinate neglect of the stand- 
ing invitation of nature. But the battle 
against Nature can never be finally won, 
and the 50,000,000 dwellers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley see daily more clearly that 
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their inland waterways are at once their 
sword and their shield in the warfare of 
commerce, and that the development of 
these 14,000 miles of public highroads is 
the controlling factor in their material 
progress. Of all this incalculable water- 
borne international trade between the 
Mississippi Basin and Panama and South 
America and the world, New Orleans 
is the natural, the inevitable emporium. 
With al! of it San Francisco stands in no 
friendly and immediate but rather in a 
remote and rival relation, as the repre- 
sentative of distant and alien and com- 
petitive interests. To celebrate the ini 
tial triumph of longitudinal inland- 
maritime transportation at San Fran- 
cisco, the keystone in the arch of trars- 
continental overland transportation 
would be a parody of propriety and a 
mockery of common sense. 

What this river and ocean trade may 
become, no man can foresee or estimate, 
but the earnest of its future is already 
impressive. New Orleans is the second 
or third exporting point in the United 
States. Her import of fruit, coffee and 
mahogany is the largest in America. 
The foreign trade of the Gulf Coast is 
already more than three times that of the 
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Pacific Coast and is advancing by leaps 
and bounds. The foreign trade of New 
Orleans alone is greater than that of the 
whole Pacific slope, and is sure to grow 
immensely larger in the very near future. 
Ten great vessels sail weekly from New 
Orleans to Latin-America, instead of the 
three small vessels with weekly sailings 
ten years ago. 

Some skeptic from beyond the Sierras 
may seek to minimize the foregoing con- 
sideraticns, may scoff at New Orleans as 
only the Future Great, and may discount 
her present hopes by pointing to her past 
disappointments. But the student of 
economic history will rather wonder that 
the Crescent City has maintained her 
pace and her rank so well under condi- 
tions more adverse than ever embar- 
rassed any other American city. For 
more than a hundred years New Orleans 


has faced heroically the direst disasters: 


that Nature could array against her. 
Fever and flood and sword have leagued 
themselves for her destruction. The 
menace of the Mississippi has been al- 
ways before her, the scourge of the 
tropics has decimated her population, and 
her streets have been the theater of wars 


between all nations, but most of all the 
long agony of Reconstruction convulsed 
her and left her for dead, insomuch that 


some said “she is dead.” 
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While her 


rivals ran on rejoicing in their strength, 
she herself was -battling for life, smitten 
of God and afflicted. But even when 
overwhelmed by the most appalling 
calamities New Orleans has never for a 
moment lost heart-or wavered in faith 
in her final destiny. 
“In the fell clutch of Circumstance 
She has not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of Chance, 
Her head is bloody, but unbowed.” 
What other city has known in equal 
degree the contrast of joy and sorrow, of 
riches and poverty, of victory and de- 
feat? 
There was a time—it was a quarter of 
a century before San Francisco had be- 
come even a trading post—when New 
Orleans was fighting for the control of 
the great and growing commerce of the 
Mississippi Valley. It was then that Jef- 
ferson made the prediction that New Or- 
leans would one day become the largest 
city of the Union, the greatest emporium 
of the world. Then came the Erie Canal, 
and with it the marvelous rise of New 
York and the relative decline of Phila- 
delphia and Charleston. But New Or- 
leans, with her thousands of steamboats 
ploughing the waters of the Mississippi 
and her tributaries and bringing the 
products of the valley States to her spa- 
cious harbor, continued to grow in 
wealth and power. She would 
have maintained her relative im- 
portance, would have kept close 
on the heels of New York, yea, 
would have actually overtaken 
her but for three things: 

(1) The building of railways 
and especially of the great con- 
tinental lines by the help of na- 
tional subsidies of land. To 
realize what this means we have 
only to remember that our Gov- 
ernment has granted to the 
Union Pacific and other trans- 
continental lines, in land sub- 
sides, a domain vaster than the 
thirteen original States, a do- 
main having now a money value 
of thousands of millions of dol- 
lars. It was the building of 
these trans-continental lines that 
brought about not only the’ 
premature and factitious devel- 
opment of the Far West, but 
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sealed, for generations to come, 
the destiny of New York as the 
metropolis of the Western 
World. 

(2) The failure on the part of 
our Government either to pro- 
mote the building of railways 
from North to South or to main- 
tain and develop inland water- 
ways cut from New Orleans the 
hope even of remaining the 
metropolis of the Mississippi 
Valley. And yet, she continued 
to make a gallant fight, contin- 
ued to improve her harbor, to 
build steamboats, to clear the 
channel of the Mississippi’ and 
its tributaries, and had even begun to 
build railroads at her own expense. 

(3) Then it was that an overwhelm- 
ing disaster overtook her, sank her peo- 
ple into abject and hopeless poverty and 
cut down suddenly and apparently irre- 
trievably the proud hope and ambition of 
a hundred years—I mean the Civil War 
and the still more direful disaster of 
Reconstruction. Added to the universal 
horror of the situation, her people and 
the people of lower Louisiana were com- 
pelled, unaided by the National Govern- 
ment, to continue the fight against fever 
and flood. Where in the history of this 
or of any other country can there be 
found a people of stouter fortitude, of 
sterner devotion to duty, of nobler *-"*" 
in themselves and in the destiny of their 
city? Like Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Paris, London, New Orleans is interest- 
ing because it has a great and thrilling 
history. 

Now, at length, New Orleans beholds 
the dawning of a better day. All her 
ancient enemies are vanquished finally 
and forever. She has fought to a finish 
and to splendid victory one of the great- 
est battles of civilization, the battle 
against yellow fever, and in so doing has 
made civilization in the tropics not a pos- 


sibility but an assured fact, and all the - 


world her debtor. Aided by the State of 
Louisiana, and in recent years by the 
National Government, she has tamed the 
river’s tide and now sits serene behind 
her impregnable levees. Peace and good 
will walk her streets together, and the 
joy of life blooms richer in her homes 
than elsewhere on this Continent. She 
has turned her swamp lands into gar- 
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dens. She has provided herself with a 
limitless supply of the purest water of 
any city in the world. She is fast com- 
pleting, at a cost of $25,000,000, an un- 
derground sewerage system and thereby 
has greatly abated, where she has not 
extinguished, the nuisance of the mos- 
quito. She has laid down hundreds of 
miles of the most perfect paving. Her 
great continuous St. Charles-Carrollton- 
Canal avenue is one of the longest and 
finest boulevards in the world, admir- 
ably fitted for driving and automobiling. 
Her street car system is everywhere 
known as one of the best on the Con- 
tinent. 

New Orleans cannot, indeed, like San 
Francisco, boast of 1,237 hotels and 
apartment houses expectant of occupancy 
in 1915. She has not made such ample 
provision so far in advance for countless 
throngs of visitors. Nor does she con- 
sider one caravansary to every 300 in- 
habitants a laudable ratio. It may still 
be well to have an occasional home and 
not quite to abolish the residence dis- 
trict. But in the matter of entertaining 
crowds, New Orleans has little to learn 
even from the largest cities. Her great 
hotels. the historic St. Charles, the 
Grunewald, the Monteleone, the De 
Soto, are skyscrapers and well-appointed, 
her restaurants are widely popular, her 
cuisine is famously excellent. Her ex- 
perience in the entertainment of immense 
throngs is ample, and her skill therein is 
well attested. Great multitudes of visi- 
tors, as many as fifty or a hundred thou- 
sand, throng her streets at the Mardi 
Gras season and return home delighted. 
Tho some rare angels they may have en- 
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tertained unawares were perhaps fallen 
ones, the people of this city have abated 
no whit of their old and renowned hos- 
pitality. 

But Congress and the world at large 
may properly ask whether climatic and 
hygienic considerations recommend New 
Orleans for the contemplated Exposition. 
The affirmative answer may be given 
with all possible emphasis. Not only are 
health conditions here at present emi- 
nently favorable, but for years they have 
been and continue to be steadily improv- 
ing. Nowhere has the fight against the 
great white plague been more success- 
fully conducted. The relative reduction 
in the mortality from tuberculosis has 
been greater in New Orleans than in any 
other large city. Two causes have long 
combined to augment our apparent 
death-rate. One is the presence here of 
an uncommonly large and efficient Char- 
ity Hospital, affiliated with Tulane Uni- 
versity, to which flock for hundreds of 
miles all around a great number of suf- 
ferers from formidable maladies, and 
where 20 or 30 per cent. of the total 
deaths in the municipality occur. Many 
of these have only this casual connection 
with our city. The other cause is the 
fact that a fourth of our population is 
colored. It is well known that the mor- 
tality among the Afro-Americans is 
nearly or quite twice as high as among 
Caucasians, so that the actual death rate 
among the whites is only about four- 
fifths of the total rate of the city; if ap- 
parently twenty it is really only sixteen. 
When correction is made for these two 
disturbing factors, it appears that New 
Orleans is already well forward in the 
list of healthful cities and advancing to- 
ward the very first position. 

And why not? For the general con- 
ditions of life are the most favorable. 
The climate is in the main balmy and 
pleasant and is often even invigorating. 
The summer is indeed long, but by no 
means necessarily disagreeable or ener- 
vating. The temperature is seldom ex- 
cessive, rarely rising above ninety. The 
nights are nearly always cool and restful, 
and prostrations from heat are almost 
unknown. He who insists on aping the 
habits of Dr. Cook may suffer, but he 
who dresses rationally may pass the 
whole summer in New Orleans in health 


and comfort: yea more, he may devote 
every Gay from the first of June to the 
first of October to the severest mental 
labor and find himself at the end as fresh 
and vigorous as at the beginning. On 
the other hand, the climate from Octo- 
ber to May inclusive is one of the most 
excellent to be found in America. There 
are occasional disagreeable days, but the 
typical feature is a flood of golden sun- 
shine poured out over the greenest earth 
and the bluest sky, as at the balmiest 
spring-tide. The ordinary temperature 
ranges from forty to seventy-five with 
an average of about fifty, greatly favor- 
ing outdoor life and the general health 
of the people. In fact, the average num- 
ber of ideal days in New Orleans, es- 
pecially in the autumn, the late winter, 
and the spring, is very high; for weeks 
together the climatic conditions are as 
perfect as can be found in Naples or the 
Riviera, or even on the northern coast 
of Africa. I have put the question square- 
ly to a highly intelligent and fair-minded 
couple long resident (about nine years) 
in New Orleans and ‘an equal time near 
San Francisco, as to which climate was 
best suited for the Exposition. The one 
declared in favor of New Orleans, the 


‘other of San Francisco. We may affirm 


then with confidence that there are no 
hygienic or climatic reasons against but 
very many in favor of this ozone city 
as the proper site for the Panama Ex- 
position. 

It is a commonplace that New Orleans 
is an interesting city. It is notably un- 
like any other in the Union. Not so 
“splendidly built” as many, it presents 
new and old in striking combination. 
None need go to San Francisco to see 
skyscrapers, but the French and Spanish 
architecture of New Orleans has not its 
like elsewhere in this republic. 

The Crescent City is not less histor- 
ically than artistically interesting. Every 
one knows that Louisiana has the most 
romantic history of any State in the 
Union. Around Jackson Square and St. 
Louis Cathedral and the Cabildo and the 
Ursulines Convent—the oldest seminary 
for girls in America—and the Hotel 
Royal and the French Opera House and 
the battleground of Chalmette are woven 
the charm of story and the spell of le- 
gend. One almost feels as if threading 
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one’s way thru some ancient capital of 
Europe. 

New Orleans is furthermore a cosmo- 
politan city. Not only has it a consider- 
able foreign population of Germans, Ital- 
ians and others, but it has also a large 
original French and even Spanish ele- 
ment that has preserved its characteris- 
tics and traditions for two hundred 
years. Below Canal street the French 
language is spoken by the majority, and 
even above Canal street that beautiful 
tongue is used familiarly in the drawing 
rooms of elegant society. The speech of 
the Creole woman is unsurpassed if in- 
deed equalled in music and charm by 
that of any of her sisters. At the French 
Opera House well trained and gifted 
troupes from Paris present in French 
during the whole season the master- 
pieces of operatic art. For thousands of 
visitors to the Exposition, this fact would 
have the highest significance. 

Lastly, New Orleans is readily acces- 
sible from all parts of the world. Not only 
is she Over 2,000 miles nearer the Canal 
than San Francisco and therefore at least 
that much nearer all points in South 
America, but she is many thousand miles 
nearer the great capitals of Europe. No 
World-Exposition can succeed without 
the co-operation of England, of France, 
of Germany, of Italy. Now San Fran- 
cisco is, and will remain until the open- 
ing of the Exposition, from 14,600 to 
15,500 miles away from the European 
centers of art and science, of industry 
and manufacture. New Orleans is only 
one-third as far away, she is 10,000 miles 
nearer than San Francisco, and even 
after the opening of the Canal she will 
still be 4,000 miles nearer. It would not 
be strange if exhibitors should hesitate 
to commit their precious wares to the 
chances of a sea voyage more than half- 
way round the globe, and thereby com- 
promise the success of the Exposition. 

But may there not be some other pe- 
culiar and convincing reasons why San 
Francisco should be the site of the Pan- 
ama celebration? Her chosen advocates 
have not yet produced any that are even 
plausible; all are imaginary or worse. 
The main talking has thus far been done 
by money; the Pacificists promise to 
raise $17,000,000 and to ask no help 
from the National Government. As New 


Orleans cannot promise more than $10,- 
000,000, it is argued that San Francisco 
would save the Government $7,000,000. 
We have already exposed this daring 
fallacy. The Government is the people; 
all its funds come from the people. 
When $7,000,000 is saved to the Govern- 
ment it is saved to the people. Very 
good! But in return the people are to 
be taxed some $70,000,000 or $80,000,- 
oo0o—possibly $200,000,000—in  trans- 
portation expenses, which sum must also 
be taken from the dear people for trans- 
portation to San Francisco, to swell the 
coffers of trans-continental railways! 
To throw away $70,000,000 or more in 
order to save $7,000,000 seems question- 
able economy and doubtful good sense. 
President Wheeler, of the University 
of California, surveying the subject from 
the lofty viewpoint of world-history and 
philosophy, contends in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT that the Exposition should beat San 
Francisco because San Francisco is the 
natural meeting point of two great civil- 
izations of the world, the Occidental and 
the Oriental. As Faust exclaims, “I hear 
the message well, but faith it is that fails 
me.” It may be questioned whether the 
Exposition, no matter where located, can 
seriously hasten the commingling of 
these two great civilizations. For at 
least a quarter of a century China and 
Japan have been open ‘to Europeans, and 
during all this time the Orientals have 
mingled freely with the people of Europe 
and of America. Especially have Japan- 
ese students by the hundreds studied at 
the great universities of Europe and of 
America. Civilization and culture is a 
world-wide whisper, and the Canal can 
in no possible way make San Francisco 
more of a meeting-point for Orientalism 
and Occidentalism than it is today. Liv- 
erpool is more than 13,000 miles from 
China and Japan via the Panama Canal, 
and only about 11,000 via the Suez 
Canal. The European, in quest of a 
waterway to China and Japan, will con- 
tinue to go via the Suez Canal. The 
New Yorker, the Chicagoan, seeking 
China, will go as heretofore by rail to 
the Pacific Slope and thence by steamer 
across the ocean. Should either Euro- 
peans or Americans seek the Orient by 
the Panama route, they would hardly 
stop at all at San Francisco, unless per- 
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chance that city were one of the special 
goals of the journey. 

But granted that the coaléscence of 
East and West is yet a desideratum, 
granted that the Exposition should be 
held at the place where “these two great 
forces in the world’s history must be as- 
similated to each other,” one may make 
bold to assert that San Francisco would 
be the worst place on the whole earth to 
attempt such an assimilation. For no- 
where else have these two forces met in 
such sharp and irreconcilable opposition. 
For years, almost from its beginning as 
a city, San Francisco—so at least the 
Celestials think—has opprest and out- 
raged the Chinese. What indignity has 
she not heaped upon the patient follow- 
ers of Confucius, even to the shame of 
cutting off their pig-tails. Is it any won- 
der that the Chinese have sought protec- 
tion in the Supreme Court of the United 
States ? 

Only a few years ago the conflict with 
the Japanese at San Francisco became so 
serious that sober-minded men thruout 
the nation began to fear grave interna- 
tional complications. And who does not 
know that the argument of Hobson and 
others for a big navy has been based al- 
most wholly upon the belief that Cali- 
fornia and San Francisco are liable at 
almost any time to involve the nation in 
war with Japan? Upon battleships de- 
signed mainly for the protection of San 
Francisco and the Pacific Slope against 
invading Celestials, this Government has 
already spent scores of millions and mil- 
lions more are still called for. 

Indeed, if the Exposition were located 
at San Francisco, we could scarcely 
avoid conflict with Japan. The recent 
incident at Pasadena would be followed 
by others far more serious and compli- 
cated. San Francisco might finance the 
Exposition, but who would meet Hob- 
son’s call for more battleships? There 
is not, nor ever was, gold enough in the 
mines of California to build battleships 
sufficient to protect against these Orient- 
als, should the war spirit in them con- 
tinue to be fostered and fomented. Far 
better for us, heeding the Monroe Doc- 
trine and avoiding dangerous complica- 
tions with either Japan or China, to de- 
velop trade relations with Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Central and South America. This 


is what an Exposition at New Orleans 
would do. 

President Wheeler represents the 
Western coast as “a mere hem of the 
continent,” “separated by 1,200 miles of 
barrens,” as indeed “a sort of backyard 
to the nation,” that needs the Canal to 
unite it with the rest of our country! At 
this point, the great advocate might be 
left to make his peace with his own 
clients. But is it possible that California 
has not yet been united to the nation? 
To what purpose then has our Govern- 
ment granted in land subsidies to the 
Union Pacific and other trans-continen- 
tal lines a domain vaster than the com- 
bined areas of all the States on the Pa- 
cific Coast? Nor is this all. It is these 
same continental railways that have 
made California prematurely the. land of 
multi-millionaires. Truly a great and 
noble State, a realm of romance, inhab- 
ited by a people as bold and heroic and 
resourceful as may be found anywhere 
in the world. San Francisco is a beau- 
tiful and magnificent city, of which not 
Californians alone, but the citizens of the 
whole republic, may be proud. The na- 
tion, however, has long since discharged 
its full duty most generously in riveting 
the Far West into union and sympathy 
with the older civilization of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

What, on the other hand, has our Gov- 
ernment ever done to bring Louisiana 
and the Gulf States, the neglected part 
of the Union—I dare not use the pre- 
empted phrase, “the backyard of the na- 
tion”—into closer touch with the rest 
of the republic? How much has the Gov- 
ernment given in money or in grants 
of land to promote the building of rail- 
ways from North to South, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf? What is the 
Government now doing to develop our 
inland waterways, a work that should 
have been accomplished half a century 
ago? Must we wait another fifty years? 
Should the great transcontinental rail- 
ways win another fight and make San 
Francisco the site of the Panama Expo- 
sition, it would mean the temporary, 
tho not the permanent, defeat, not of 
New Orleans alone, but of the whole 
South and the great Mississippi Valley ; 
of all the region between the crest of the 
Sierras and the Allegheny Mountains. 

New Orteans, La. 
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The Conflict of Color 


Mr. WEALE has already won an inter- 
national reputation as a writer on affairs 
of the Far East, his long residence 
among Asiatics, especially among the 
Chinese, giving his views a basis of au- 
thority. His latest book, The Conflict of 
Color,* deals with a subject more ambi- 
tious than any other that he has previ- 
ously assailed. It concerns the whole 
world, and he states the problem as it is 
today in formation and as it will be in 
its infinitely more formidable aspects a 
century hence. The book is divided into 
separate parts: dealing in turn with 
the Yellow World, the Brown World and 
the Black World. In the introductory 
and concluding chapters are presented 
the elements of the eternal warfare be- 
tween the whole world of color and the 
white race. Each of these divisions cov- 
ers a subject so vast and so difficult that 
it would be more satisfactory if the en- 
tire space of a volume were given to 
it. But for the purpose of arousing 
popular interest in the problem this con- 
centrated handling of the subject is, per- 
haps, adequate. 

Briefly stated, the problem toward 
which Mr. Weale thinks we are tending 
is, How is the white race going to align 
itself when the color world outnumbers 
ls many to one, as already they outnum- 
ber us two to one? That such a situa- 
tion is fast materializing is indicated by 
the fact that while it takes eighty years 
for the white race to double in numbers, 
the yellow and brown double every sixty 
years and the black every forty. That 
there must ultimately be an “overspill- 
ine” of the colored races into the white 
world seems inevitable. Now, if Provi- 
dence is on the side of the big battalions 
how is the white world going to face 
the problem? According to the author, 
Europe has already blundered in its ap- 
proach toward Asia. The present alli- 
ance between England and Japan, he 
maintains, is a monumental example of 
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stupid statesmanship, because in the ar- 
ticles of the treaty now in force England 
can command the support of Japan in the 
event of war in the Far East, and the 
text is such that England virtually con- 
fesses to her three hundred million sub- 
jects in Asia (India) that she “cannot 
protect them from European aggression 
save with the help of an Asiatic ally.” 
This admission of weakness is an alleged 
handicap at the very outset. According 
to John Stuart Mill, “the government of 
a people by itself has a meaning and a 
reality—but such a thing as government 
of one people by another does not and 
cannot exist.” It may appear to exist 
for a time, but in reality it is but a form 
of “provisional administration which 
must instinctively be looked upon as 
hateful, and which because it exists en- 
courages men to dream of what they call 
liberty.” As for fatherland loyalty it is 
at best “a figment of the brain; for the 
loyalty of aliens is largely a matter of 
political expediency, and the call of race 
and blood is supreme.” England then is 
ina fair way to receive the opening at- 
tack in the event of a federation of Asia 
against Europe. Russia also has high 
stakes in Asia, and the United States will 
come in for her share of the conflict. In 
fact, this prophecy ventured by Mr. 
Weale is particularly daring because it 
states a time not far distant. He says: 
“In less than two decades America will 
cease to own the Philippines, and Japan 
will obtain the acknowledged hegemony 
of the Yellow World.” This prophecy 
rests on a single contingency, namely, 
that the domination of Japan in the Far 
East continues to increase. The only 
way to block the yellow advance is for 
Europe speedily to secure the complete 
independence of China. 

Mr. Weale fears no advance of yellow 
hordes from out of the East across the 
West sweeping like.a gré@at didal wave 
across Europe; nor yet thatthe yellow 
man will swamp the markets of the world 
with his cheap products. But, he con- 
cludes : 
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“What can very easily happen is that the fed- 
eration of Eastern Asia and the yellow races 
will be finally arranged in such a manner as 
to exclude the white man and his commerce 
more completely than any one yet dreams. 
This is equivalent to saying that the entire 
economic situation thruout the world is al- 
ready in very real danger of being radically 
altered—and the present balance of power en- 
tirely upset—from the mere fact that Asia, 
led by Japan, may. step by step erect barriers 
so as not only to restrain the white man, but 
to adopt a politico-commercial retaliatory pol- 
icy of the severest character. This is the pol- 
icy which Japan has already instituted in For- 
mosa and Korea with such conspicuous suc- 
cess; this is the policy which she is beginning 
in Manchuria. It is a hard and dangerous 
policy to fight, for it expresses itself in such 
pseudo European terms as tariffs, police, pref- 
erential treatment, shipping and _ industrial 
monopolies, and many ingenious devices which 
are covered by a specious phraseology bor- 
rowed from the West and invented by the 
West.” 


‘We have endeavored to convey a fair 
idea of the character and scope of the 
book, but have not left ourselves space 
for the many queries and criticisms 
which are aroused by its bold specula- 
tions and prophecies. We differ decid- 


edly from his point of view and dislike 
his animus, but whether or not we share 
his conclusions and accept his sugges- 


tions, the book is one of this author’s 
most important contributions to the lit- 
erature of the Far East that has yet ap- 
peared. 

4 


Church History 


The Rise of the Medieval Church and 
The Development of Christianity* do not 
cover quite the same period, but in so far 
as they do they supplement each other. 
Professor Flick lays more emphasis on 
the facts, giving abundance of details to 
show the steps in the development of the 
Medieval Church, culminating in the 
pontificate of Innocent III, while the late 
Professor Pfleiderer has used facts spar- 
ingly and only to indicate and illustrate 
the forces and additions by which the 
simple Christianity of the apostolic days 
has been’ transformed ‘into the complex 


1Tue Rise OFetHE MepiaevaAL CuurcH, AND Its 
INFLUENCE OW eg CrviLizaTIon oF WesTERN Europe 
FROM THE FI to He Thrrrteentu Century. Ry 
Alexander Clarence’ Flick, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of 
European History in Syracuse University. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

2Tue DEVELOPMENT oF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor at the Universit 
Translated from the German by Daniel 
Ph.D. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
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of Berlin. 
- Huebsch, 
$1.50. 


of dogma, ceremonial and establishment 
of today. Professor Flick undertakes to 
supply a college textbook that will give 
the student of Church history some such 
equipment as he finds at hand for his 
study in other history courses. The 
author’s experience as’a university in- 
structor in the subject has revealed to 
him the need of such a work and pre- 
pared him to produce a book which is 
without question the best obtainable for 
the purpose of class work. It is largely 
free from dogmatic bias, scientific in 
character, judicial in tone, and provides 
the student with a good introduction to 
the sources and the literature of the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, the book is weakened 
both for general reading and academic 
work by its lack of vivid, vital presenta- 
tion and accuracy of detail, two serious 
defects. The mere recital of occurrences 
or the description of movements which 
lead one into the other, and, marking the 
growth of a great institution, find justifi- 
cation in what precedes, may interest 
those who are looking to that history for 
the sanction or reversal of some present 
theory, form or activity, but it will not 
appeal to the student or reader who is 
seeking only for light on the persistent 
forces of life and history. Professor 
Flick has for the most part related his 
facts to the institution, but very little to 
the broad currents of human progress, 
and there is no deftness of touch in his 
style which quickens his procession of 
facts into a living struggle for suprem- 
acy. On the other hand, the author has 
often been led astray by a too careless 
examination of his sources and an evi- 
dent desire to take a mediating course: 
in his judgments. For example, Rom. 
1:8 does not suggest in the least that 
“Paul gloried .in having introduced 
Christianity into the great metropolis,” 
for Paul did not. Nor is there evidence 
in Cyprian’s Epistle 67 or elsewhere on 
which to base the assertion that Stephen 
“peremptorily ordered” the Spanish bish- 
ops reinstated. The leading passage in 
Tertullian given as authority for the fact 
that he denounced images in connection 
with worship refers to the use of masks 
in the shows, and the phrase, “‘from the 
time of 2d Peter until that of Clement 
(96)” conveys the erroneous impression 
that 2d Peter belongs to the first century. 
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Such mistakes might easily have been 
avoided had the author given to verify- 
ing his sources and correcting his text 
the time and patience which have been 
devoted to the useless and cumbersome 
page and section references to modern 
books. 

Professor Pfleiderer’s book gives a 
brief but characteristically philosophical 
and luminous sketch of the evolution of 
those features in the life of the Church 
which have marked different phases of 
Christianity under the influence of natu- 
ral causes and conditions. With true his- 
torical insight and the skill of a master 
the author brings forward and elucidates 
its development and indicates the pres- 
ence and activity of modifying forces. His 
ripe scholarship seems to be no bar to 
simplicity of statement and clearness of 
outline. Even the bungling translation 
thru which these lectures are brought to 
English readers does not obscure their 
evident grasp of essentials and lively por- 
trayal of the factors which have been 
wrought into the history. . 

Professor Flick’s volume contains ex- 
tended bibliographies and a good index, 
besides notes and references in abun- 
dance on almost every page. Both books 
are worthy the attention of every serious 
student of Church history. 


) 

Quantrill and the Border Wars. By William 
Elsey Connelley. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
The Torch Press. $3.50. 

Little definite information regarding 
the guerrilla Quantrill has been ac- 
cessible. What authentic knowledge 
has been published has been fragmen- 
tary, while the one work which pretends 
to give the bandit’s life and exploits, that 
of Major John N. Edwards, is a mixture 
of bombast and absurd misinformation. 
The volume by W. E. Connelley is the 
result of years of painstaking research 
by the author and by a predecessor, W. 
W. Scott, who knew Quantrill in child- 
hood and who intended to write the 
hero’s life. Not many biographies are 
so replete with detail. Every ascertained 
movement of Quantrill’s from his bov- 
hood in Canal Dover, Ohio, to his death 
in Louisville, Ky., is related, and a mul- 
titude of citations of official records and 
of letters and statements attest the au- 
thor’s care for exactness. The glamor 


which certain writers have sought to 
shed about Quantrill fades utterly under 
this searching investigation. He is 
shown to have been, before the war, a 
spy, thief and murderer, and during the 
war a monster of cruelty and _ blood- 
thirstiness. He stole from his friends 
and protectors, and until he definitely 
threw in his lot with the Confederacy his 
thefts and murders were practised with 
an impartial hand upon both Missourians 
and Kansans. He was “the bloodiest 
man known to the annals of America,” 
says the author, and the testimony mar- 
shaled leaves one in no doubt of the 
judgment. It is shown that, contrary to 
a statement sometimes made, Quantrill 
never had any relations with John 
Brown, and probably never saw him. 
Only once were the two men in Kansas 
at the same time—during a part of No- 
vember, 1857—“and Quantrill was then 
a petty thief stealing provisions from his 
comrades at Tuscarora Lake.” Quan- 
trill’s devotion to his mother is another 
myth which is rudely shattered. It is 
shown, on her own testimony, that tho 
she was poor and hard pressed with the 
care of a family, he never sent her a dol- 
lar. His plunder was enormous, but he 
preferred to spend it upon fallen women. 


& 

The Ethics of Jesus. By Henry Churchill 
King, D., LL. D., President of Ob- 
erlin College. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50. 

To disentangle the ethics of Jesus 
from his teaching as a whole is no easy 
task, inasmuch as the subject is compli- 
cated by the nature of the sources. The 
most striking feature of this new volume 
by President King is the method of pro- 
cedure which he has adopted. Rejecting 
the Gospel of John as a source and ac- 
cepting critical results in regard to the 
Synoptics, he begins his investigation 
with a discussion of the ethical elements 
in Schmiedel’s “foundation-pillar” pas- 
sages. From these he passes to the 
“doubly attested sayings” of Professor 
Burkitt, thence to the teaching in “Q,” 
Mark, Luke, and finally the Sermon on 
the Mount, thus examining in detail all 
of the ethical material of the first three 
Gospels. This method necessitates con- + 
siderable repetition, and, combined with 
a rather plodding style, often makes dull 
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reading, but it has the double advantage 
of giving a cumulative effect to the 
author’s conclusions, and evidencing a 
sincere desire to base all results upon a 
sure critical foundation. President King 
shows a large acquaintance with the best 
literature on the subject as well as a 
thoro first-hand study of all the material 
bearing directly on his theme. The book 
will yield its best only to the patient stu- 
dent of its pages. 


& 


Orchids for Everyone. By Charles H. Cur- 
tis, F.R.H.S. 4to pp. xi, 234. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 

The iris is called the poor man’s or- 
chid, and the Japanese iris, with its ex- 
traordinary wealth of color and petal, 
well deserves the name. Of our native 
orchids the most beautiful is the Cypri- 
pedium spectabile, equal to any of the 
greenhouse cypripediums. But the glo- 
ries of the order belong to the dense for- 
ests of the tropics arid to the hothouse. 
And the queens of the order are the le- 
lias, odontoglossums, cattleyas, with their 
wonderful hybrids. The present volume 
describes a multitude of species and hy- 
brids, tells how to cultivate them, and is 
enriched with over fifty splendid colored 
illustrations and over forty full-page 
half-tones. It is thus a most fascinating 
and instructive volume, and that it is 
trustworthy is assured by the fact that 
its author was formerly curator of the 
orchid collection of the Royal Gardens 
at Kew. It is the purpose of this book 
to guide and help those who can have 
‘more or less ambitious glass houses. 
Any greenhouse can raise cypripediums, 
with which the amateur should begin, 
and thus pass to those which require 
more care than do the fuchsias and roses. 
Most people with a small house and 
who attend to their own plants imagine 
that orchids are beyond their skill, but 
this is not the case, and it is a fact that 
now the best plants are getting more 
reasonable, as they are propagated and 
not torn from trees and rocks, and have 
more vitality, while those brought by 
collectors are very apt to die after a 
year. We strongly recommend this vol- 
ume to lovers of the choicest flowers 
that Nature has produced, and the yet 
choicer ones which are the product of 
the hybridizer’s art. 
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Literary Notes. 


....Doubleday, Page & Co., now of Garden 
City, N. Y., have produced a Garden and 
Farm Almanac for a quarter which is a marvel 
of attractiveness and encyclopedism. 


.From Scott, Foresman & Co. we receive 
a "revised edition of the well known Manual of 
Physics by Professor Charles Riborg Mann 
and George Ransom Twiss, first published five 
years since. 


.A valuable addition to Dante literature 
for beginners is made in the publication by 
Ginn & Co. of Francesco Flamini’s Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Divine Comedy, in 
the translation by Freeman M. Josselyn 
($1.25). 

...Verses by or in memory of Louise 
Beecher Chancellor, under the title of the long- 
est poem in the collection, Transitus in Lucem, 
make up a little volume, paper-bound, and il- 
lustrated with a portrait of the gentle poet, 
published by the Fairfield Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


....-Harvard University is the publisher of 
a Guide to Reading in Social Ethics and Allied 
Subjects. Members of the departments of 
philosophy, theology, pedagogy and economics 
collaborated in the compilation of this impres- 
sive list of books and articles selected and de- 
scribed for the use of general readers. 


.A good series of bibliographies on such 
social problems as Immigration, Labor, Poverty 
and The Negro is published by R. H. Edwards, 
of Madison, Wis., under the title Studies in 
American Social Conditions. Each pamphlet 
contains a short discussion of its subject and 
suggestions for using the classified bibliogra- 
phy in group study (10 cents each). 


...-H. C. Minchin has completed and edited 
the Life of Robert Browning by W. Hall 
Griffin, now published, with thirty-seven val- 
uable illustrations, by the Macmillan Company 
($3.50). A cursory inspection of the long- 
awaited work fortifies the impression that this 
is one of the year’s most important volumes 
of memoirs. 


-Chapman’s Plays and Poems are newly 
edited by Dr. Thomas Marc Parrott, of 
Princeton University. The first volume, The 
Tragedies, is now ready in a volume which 
runs to 730 pages (Dutton: $2 net). The ed- 
iting seems to have been conscientiously un- 
dertaken, and the notes are wisely relegated 
to the book’s back pages. 


..The Macmillian Company has added to 
the series of English Classics for Schools a 
handy volume of Selections from the Old Tes- 
tament (25 cents), wisely chosen from the 
prose portions and edited by Prof. Fred New- 
ton Scott. The Introduction gives some ac- 
count of Bible translation and the origin and 
value of the authorized version which is fol- 
lowed in the text and declared to be the 
“greatest prose masterpiece” in English litera- 
ture. The explanatory notes are generally 
good, but too meager in many places to fur- 
nish the information necessary to a proper un- 
derstanding of the text, and such misleading 
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ones as that on Judges, where the student is 
told that “twelve or thirteen personages” ad- 
ministered the affairs of Israel for “about four 
centuries,’ and that on Daniel, where Cyrus 
is said to have “captured” Babylon, should 
certainly be corrected. 


...-1o the Days with the Great Composers 
series, published at fifty cents net by Hod- 
der & Stoughton, are now added volumes on 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven and Schubert, the 
authors being George Sampson, and, for the 
second and third volumes, May _ Byron. 
These clearly printed books, with gayly col- 
ored illustrations, match Days with the Great 
Writers. In this earlier series the new- 
comers are Thackeray, Dickens and Steven- 
son, all described by Maurice Clare. 


....-Most modestly composed is Rebecca 
Pauldirig Meade’s Life of Hiram Paulding, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. N., published by the 
Baker & Taylor Company ($1.50). The tale 
is told, so far as possible, in the words of the 
commander himself, and is a story of long 
service under Decatur and Hull, and as a 
commanding officer. One of the interesting 
chapters describes Paulding’s visit to Bolivar, 
and another South America in the fourth dec- 
ade of the last century; a third, the William 
Walker incident. 


.The distinctive feature of Scottie and 
His ‘Lady is not that the book opens allitera- 
tively~—“Get out, you little pryin’, pesterin’ 
pup!”—but that the real hero is a dog. Dog 


heroes were not customary before Kipling 
paved the way for them and John Muir and 


others improved their position. In the pres- 
ent story, pleasantly told by Margaret Morse, 
and illustrated by Harold M. Brett, we are 
grateful for the tearless ending. Nor is that 
all—for the tale of the Scotch collie wags 
most amiably (Houghton, Mifflin; $1). 

.In response to the demand for a cheaper 
edition of his Secrets of the Vatican, Douglas 
Sladen has brought his book out in a new 
dress, this time at $2.50. Professor Sladen is 
not a Roman Catholic, but his treatment of his 
subject has received the commendation of 


many of the faithful, as well as of the ma- * 


jority of his critics outside the Church of 
Rome. All the plates, plans and letterpress 
of the original edition are here used, and the 
appendix contains fresh information. The 
— is singularly instructive (J. B. Lippin- 
cott). 


..Another Bjérnson play, this time the 
Lesson in Marriage, in two acts, makes its 
appearance. The translator is Grace Psabel 
Colbron; the publisher, Brandu’s (50 cents). 
We wish that we might add that the volume 
is attractive to the eye—which it is to the hand; 
but the typographical work (the book was 
made in Lancaster, Pa.) is distinctly unsuc- 
cessful. The little drama itself is worth hav- 
ing in the English language, and the transla- 
tion seems to have been conscientiously done, 
tho the proofreading is defective. 


.For those who know Percy MacKaye 
only, as author of poetical dramas, his farce 
entitled Anti-Matrimony (Stokes. $1.25) 


Io! 


comes as a surprise. “The playwright’s satire 
is leveled at a precious pair who make-believe 
at free love after a superficiai reading of 
Ibsen, Sudermann and Nietzsche. They are 
so palpably artificial that even a New Eng- 
land parson and his young wife have only 
laughter to give them, trying in vain to be 
shocked. Wit, common sense and entire san- 
ity are, however, all elements of a piece which, 
like some other farces, is weakest in dénoue- 
ment. Miss Henrietta Crosmann and her 
company were the recent interpreters of Mr. 
MacKaye’s refreshing bagatelle. 


....The tastily bound little volume by. Mr. 
Howard A. Bridgman, editor of “The Con- 
gregationalist,” entitled Real Religion (Pil- 
grim Press; 75 cents), is better described by 
its sub-title, “Friendly talks to the average 
man on clean and useful living.” There are 
forty or more short, racy, thoughtful “talks” 
on subjects suggested or illustrated by various 
incidents in real life or books read, and by re- 
marks of individuals in the limelight or in the 
street. All are to the point, and in a fresh, 
brisk way carry home some helpful bit of ad- 
vice. 


....The latest light upon the nature and 
origin of the elements is thrown upon the sub- 
ject in the volume signed by Sir William A. 
Tilden, whose academic honors and various 
distinctions it would take too much space to 
enumerate, and entitled The Elements. This 
recent addition to Harper’s Library of *Living 
Thought is based upon the author’s Men- 
deléeff Memorial Lecture, delivered in Octob- 
er, 1909. A second contribution to the same 
series is Ernest A. Gardner’s Religion and 
Art in Ancient Greece, which envisages the 
Greek religion mainly as it affected the art of 
sculpture; the use of images proving to be not 
merely “accessories of religious service, but 

. providing in themselves a channel of wor- 
ship and inspiration.” 


....Several volumes of Romain Rolland’s 
Jean Christophe, translated by Gilbert Can- 
man, have recently been published by Henry 
Holt & Co. The translator tells us that M. 
Rolland says that he has always conceived of 
the life of his hero as a river—and that so 
far as the book has a plan, that is its plan. 
The river is explored as tho it were absolutely 
uncharted: that is all. The germ of Jean 
Christophe was conceived during M. Rolland’s 
wanderjahre: for tho the French novelist is of 
native stock, he has traveled widely in Italy 
and Germany, and has come under the spell of 
Tolstoy, among other influences. His quest 
has been the heroic. The last words of his 
much-praised life of Beethoven are the last 
words of Beethoven himself: “La devise de 
tout ame héroique. . . .” 


..A biographer could scarcely ask for ‘a 
more interesting subject than Blaise Pascal, 
mathematician, physicist, religious genius and 
controversialist, friend of the most interesting 
people of the world’s most interesting city, 
and author of at least one of the world's 
immortal books. In a scholarly, impartial 
and discerning treatise, Viscount Cyres ex- 
hibits the relation of his scientific labors and 
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his active friendship with social leaders to his 
controversies with the Jesuits and his writ- 
ings in defense of Christianity (Pascal, by 
Viscount Cyres. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3 net). To all who imagine that Catho- 
licism since the Reformation has continued 
without variation of religious doctrine, this 
book should be specially instructive; and stu- 
dents of the philosophy of religion will find 
it a helpful contribution to the problem of the 
nature of faith. Pascal was a modernist be- 
fore his time; in his Pensées there is helpful 
doctrine for earnest minds of all faiths. 


-The London Mail prints an interview 
with Maurice Maeterlinck that took place in 
Alfred Sutro’s studio “He is a man whio 
never talks for effect,” writes the interviewer. 
“In his sturdy Flemish features there is a sol- 
idity which disdains any kind of posing. Out 
of his sympathetic, kindly eyes there shines 
perfect sincerity. Like all true mystics he is 
straightforward and direct of speech. Talk- 
ing of “The Blue Bird’ the playwright said 
with a sigh: 

“ *Yes, it is true that fifty-two companies are playing 
the piece in Russia. The newspapers speak of ‘the 
Blue Bird’ craze.” This Blue Bird of mine is just 
a fantasy, a fairy tale. We all seek happiness, do 
we not? Well, the Blue Bird is happiness—the bird 
that is never caught. Quite simple—a story for 
children—of all ages. Some people see mystic mean- 
ings in it, but I—I see none. It was a distraction, 


a holiday task.’ ” 


..Bram Stoker is evidently a believer in 
Barnum’s dictum that the people—or was it 


only the American people?—love to be hum- 
bugged. At least, he has written a thick volume 
with this title: Famous Impostors (Sturgis & 
Walton Co., $2) ; and in his preface he writes: 
“The subject of imposture is always an interesting 
one, and impostors in one shape or another are likely 
to flourish as long as human nature remains what 
it is.’ 
We took it for a display of purely British hu- 
mor when we remarked his offering of a por- 
trait of “Queen Elizabeth as a Young Woman” 
for frontispiece, but it seems a legend has 
it that the Virgin Queen of history 
was a changeling; and a male at that. Mr. 
Stoker’s cases include examples of the faker’s 
art as practised in many forms: by imperson- 
ators, pretenders and swindlers; by seekers 
after wealth, position, fame and simple adven- 
ture. The story of Perkin Warbeck carries 
us into English history, that of La Voisin into 
the France of the grand siécle. We have the 
Wandering Jew, and John Law, and the false 
Dauphins of France, and a variety of witches 
and magicians. A diverting volume for an idle 
evening, the stories being told with a certain 
rapidity, tho without distinction of style. 
..Paris has a new literary sensation: has 
made a new discovery. It 1s a novel by a 
sewing-woman of the Latin Quarter, one Mar- 
guerite Audoux, whose income up to the pres- 
ent moment has been sixty cents a day “and 
meals.” As sole diversions this person has 
cultivated the arts of reading and writing, 
and her novel, Marie-Claire, has just been pub- 
lished, being awarded the prize of the “Vie 
Heureuse,” five thousand francs. The book 
is issued by Fasquelle, with a -foreword by 
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Octave Mirbeau. But Mile. Audoux’s earlier 
literary patron was the young novelist Charles 
Louis Philippe, who died a year ago, and who 
lunched at the same little creamery. that the 
sempstress used. Philippe lent her books and 
gave her advice—and received it! It was Mir- 
beau, who interested himself in her Marie- 
Claire, and found her a publisher, who, be- 
sides writing his “Affaires sont les Affaires,” 
and other noteworthy plays, lifted Maeterlinck 
out of obscurity some years since in proclaim- 
ing him “the Belgian Shakespeare.” The 
new novel is described by competent crit- 
ics as of “perfect taste, simplicity, 7 
truth and novelty” : : a large order! In fact, 
the sempstress’ novel is a triumph, not of un- 
schooled genius, but of conscious art; for 
Mlle. Audoux has been an omnivorous reader 
from her twelfth year, and has, like de Mau- 
passant, destroyed her earlier efforts and de- 
voted years to polishing, perfecting, and sim- 
plifying her present work. 


a 
Pebbles. 


“Tet me,” said the newly rich lady, as they 
were discussing points of pronunciation, “do 
you say ‘the Rhine’ or ‘the Rhone’? I hear 
it both ways.”—Christian Register. 


A LAWYER'S TOAST. 
“Fee simple and the simple fee, 
And all the fees in tail, ; 
Are nothing when compared with thee, 
Thou best of fees—fe-male.” 


—The Caldron. 


“MapAm”—an Oklahoma census taker was 
speaking to her who answered his knock—“how 
many children over six and under twenty-one 
years of age have your” 

“Lemme see,” she reflected. “Lemme see. 
Wal, sir, thar be two over six an’ two under 
twenty-one.”—Everybody’s. 


Sue had talked for ten minutes without a 


. break. 


“But what were you going to say, Regulus, 
when I interrupted you?” she asked. 

“Bellatrix,” said the young man, looking at 
his watch and grabbing his hat, “I was going 
to ask you to marry me, but I shall have to 
put that off until the next time. I have less 
than three minutes to catch the last train. 
Good night !”—Chicago Tribune. 


Ir was a certain thunderous preacher, of the 
class described by William H. Hayne lately in 
Tue INDEPENDENT: 

“One thumps the pulpit with each thunderous word 
And beats the law of Sinai on a board,” 

who once came to grief at family prayers. 
The morning hymn was “Rock of Ages,” and 
he shouted safely thru the three first verses; 
but when he came to the next, “When I rise 
to worlds unknown,” just as he reached the 
word “rise” he glanced down and saw it was 
“soar,” and he made the combination, “When 
I roar to worlds unknown.” The visitor who 
heard it reports it to us. 
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Messages of the Governors 


THE leading subject considered in the 
message of the Governor of New York 
is the need of economy. When one party 
gives way to another in a State Govern- 
ment, it is to be expected that the lead- 
ing representative of the successful or- 
ganization will criticise the shortcomings 
of those who have been dislodged. It 
must be admitted that Governor Dix’s 
criticism of preceding Republican admin- 
istrations is just. But expenditures 
should be reduced because they are ex- 
cessive, and not in order that a direct tax 
may be avoided. The Governor thinks 
there are too many boards and commis- 
sions. He recommends that four of them 
be abolished and that two others be con- 
solidated. New Governors in one or two 
other States also find that there are too 
many boards, and Governor Harmon 
(who was re-elected) asks that twenty 
boards, connected with as many State in- 
stitutions, be replaced by only one, in the 
interest of efficiency and economy. Con- 
tinuous exercise of power for a long time 
by one party is usually marked by an in- 
crease of the number of appointive sal- 
aried offices. Governor Dix says: 


“Unnecessary boards and commissions should 
be abolished, useless employees removed, and 


every demand for appropriation carefully 
scrutinized to the end that the expenditures of 
the State be brought within our income. We 
have been creating too many offices. It is time 
for drastic reform and retrenchment.” 

Since his message was published the 
Governor has complained of the cost of 
the State’s two Public Service Commis- 
sions. There has been shown no evidence 
that these commissions have been guilty 
of extravagance, and it is probable that a 
forced reduction of their expenditures 
would impair their efficiency. 

Connecticut has no Public Utilities 
Commission. Governor Baldwin recom- 
mends that one be created by statute. In 
Massachusetts, Governor Foss would 
have a Public Utilities Board in. which 
the present Railroad Commission, Gas 
and Electric Light Commission, and two 
other boards, should be merged. In New 
Hampshire, Governor Bass asks the Leg- 
islature to substitute for the present Rail- 
road Commission a board empowered to 
regulate the service and capitalization of 
all public service corporations. Gov- 


ernor Marshall, of Indiana, suggests leg- 
islation forbidding the issue of stock by 


such corporations except for par value 
paid in, or the issue and sale of bonds 
at less than 95 per cent. 

In almost all the messages the pro- 
posed income tax amendment is ap- 
proved. Governor Dix asks the New 
York Legislature to vote for it. A simi- 
lar request is made by the Governors of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. In Con- 
necticut, Governor Baldwin (recently 
Chief Justice of the State’s highest 
court) expresses the opinion that the 
amendment, as now worded, would em- 
power the Federal Government to tax the 
income derived from State securities and 
from the salaries or fees of all State offi- 
cers. While he does not ask that the 
amendment be disapproved it is plain that 
he opposes it. Governor Harmon re- 
marks that the imposition of a Federal 
income tax would tend to reduce tariff 
duties. The direct election of United 
States Senators is recommended by the 
Governors of New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. Governor Baldwin argues that the 
proposed change would serve the public 
interest by diverting from Legislatures a 
disturbing influence. Governor Foss 
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points out that the Democratic popular 
majority of 35,000 in Massachusetts in- 
dicates that the people, if they could de- 
cide the question, would not re-elect 
Senator Lodge. Governor Plaisted says 
that Maine should adopt the Oregon plan 
for the present. Governor Foss asks that 
nominations for all offices be made by 
direct primaries, and urges the passage 
of a constitutional amendment providing 
for the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall. He says: 


“The people in all sections of the country 
have lost confidence in many of their public 
servants. The dictatorship by political bosses 
and by the representatives of special interests 
is hotly resented, for these men desire to control 
public servants and to direct legislation to their 
own ends. This ‘usurpation of power can only 
be ended by the people taking into their own 
hands the direction and control of their Gov- 
ernment. 

“The first step is to abolish the boss and all 
his agencies ; the caucaus, the nominating con- 
vention, and all political machinery which in- 
tervenes between the people and’ their Govern- 
ment. All candidates for public office, without 
exception, must be chosen_by the people 
through the direct primary. To the direct pri- 
mary must be joined the power of recall, so 
that any public servant who proves recreant to 
his trust may be immediately dismissed. 

“Important as these steps are, it is of far 
greater importance that the peopie keep their 
power over legislation through the initiative 
and the referendum. Under the conditions 
which exist today, as I see them, these are the 
only true safeguards of representative govern- 
ment.” 


Governor Dix would have direct prim- 


aries thruout the State; Governor 
Plaisted would confine them to the nom- 
ination of candidates for Governor or 
Representative; Governor Marshall asks 
for the referendum, and Governor Os- 
borne, of Michigan, recommends the 
adoption of the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall. 

In several messages, notably in those 
of Governors Foss, Baldwin, Bass and 
Dix, argument is made in favor of legis- 
lation for the benefit of workingmen in 
the form of employers’ liability statutes. 
Governor Harmon, making some refer- 
ence to the sale of votes in Adams Coun- 
ty, Ohio, says “no satisfactory or even 
creditable reason has ever been suggest- 
ed” to account for the repeal of the Gar- 
field corrupt practices law in 1902. All 
campaign contributions, he says, should 
be published both before and after elec- 
tion, but it would be better, he adds, “for 
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the State to pay whatever expense is nec- 
essary to the holding of elections, and 
to forbid all private expenditure what- 
soever in ‘getting out the vote’ on elec- 
tion day.” Governor Dix recommends 
that the Legislature pass a resolution 
asking Congress for a general extension 
of the parcels post. In Connecticut, 
Governor Baldwin says that women who 
are assessed for taxes upon their prop- 
erty should be empowered to vote on all 
questions of municipal management at 
town meetings or at the meetings of any 
municipal corporation. 

This brief summary shows that ‘the 
messages (representing, as they do, the 
tendency of majorities) are decidedly in 
the direction of progressive legislation. 
It may be added that as a rule there is 
very little in them of a partisan char- 


acter. 
& 


Mrs. Eddy’s Resurrection 


A MIRACLE is expected, is promised-— 
or is it a myth that is to be created? 
Mrs. Eddy, who has died and is buried— 
for the physician has certified to her 
death, and guards have been put over the 
sepulcher, or receiving vault—is sched- 
uled to rise again from the dead. To be 
sure there are doubting Thomases in the 
body of male disciples in Boston, but was 
is not to the women that Jesus first ap- 
peared, and is it not Mrs. Stetson who» 
tells us that she expects that her honored 
leader will appear again on earth, and 
that she keeps a seat for her and hopes 
that she may have the faith to see the 
manifestation when it appears, very likely 
coming thru closed doors. 

And why not? The whole expectation 
is patterned on the account of the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. To be sure the 
third day has past without the manifes- 
tation, but it may be delayed. There 
must be time to clarify eyes to see it. 
The women are ready and they complain 
of the watch at the sepulcher. But when 
the resurrection comes the guards will 
be as dead men. And why should not. 
Mrs. Stetson have the conclusive vision? 
She is a very able woman, was the First 
Reader of the First Church of Christian 
Science in this city, has faith to remove 
mountains, faith enough to understand 
and believe the doctrines of the Church 
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and its Book. The resurrection has been 
prepared for. We had heard the belief 
exprest by a tongue of intelligence and 
authority that Mrs. Eddy would not die, 
for there is no reason why death should 
not come to an end; it is an error that 
may pass away. And. now, that Mrs. 
Eddy’s resurrection is expected, it would 
not be strange if she did not appear. It 
is less a task to faith to believe she has 


‘been actually seen than it was to believe 


- 


that she would be seen; for the mind is 
all ready to accept the manifestation. 
Not many will see her, not five hundred 
at once, but a select few of clarified vis- 
ion, and they will tell the rest, and once 
seen she will retire from earth to guide 
her followers from the superior sphere. 
Then the myth can grow to any propor- 
tions, and we look for it with great an- 
ticipations, 

Let it not be said that this is an age 
necessarily barren in myths. Why should 
it be? Of course, there are persons who 
are immune, but a multitude of people 
now as always are quite susceptible to 
them. They are imaginative and credul- 
ous. Among these are the followers of 
Mrs. Eddy. They have a wide throat to 
swallow beliefs. They can believe any- 
thing, for do they not believe that Mrs. 
Eddy will reappear on earth? It was an 
old argument for the omnipotence and 
omniscience of God that a God who 
could create the sun and stars could do 
anything ; that a God who could know 
the future a hundred years hence could 
know anything; and we are ready to 
admit that a disciple who can believe that 
there is no physical body, only mind, and 
that pain is nothing real, only a fantasm 
of the mind, can believe anything, that 
nothing is so opposite to sight and sense 
as not to be accepted as true. One who 
can see any sense in such a solemn utter- 
ance as this from the Eddy Bible has left 
the realms of reason, and is ready to see 
any vision desired. “Sickness is a 
growth of illusion, springing from a seed 
of thought.” 

Because this vision is desired we be- 
lieve it will come. And when it comes it 
will be believed, for there is the will to 
believe. The myth will grow, as a fer- 
vent imagination hardens into memory, 
and we shall have a duplication, in this 
day of science, of the account of our 
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Lord’s resurrection and ascension. But 
oh, the difference between the teachings 
to which the story is attached! Jesus 
went about teaching goodness, purity, 
simplicity, and denouncing hypocrisy. 
He took no fees; “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” The new Messiah 
copyrighted her teachings, sold them at 
a high rate, and then sold at a higher 
rate the right to be a teaching and prac- 
tising disciple; she lived in rich comfort 
and accumulated vast wealth to leave 
after her death to the Church she had 
founded. While Jesus taught freely only 
love and forgiveness and the fatherhood 
of God, her successor and rival sold such 
rubbish as this for wisdom: 

“Remember that all is Mind, and there is no 
matter, You are only seeing and feeling a 
belief, whether it be cancer, deformity, con- 
sumption or a fracture that you deal with.” 
All the time sickness, sickness. 

Yet we shall not be at all surprised to 
hear in a few days that she has risen 
from the dead. It is some satisfaction 
to know that the schism that will arise 
is likely to have a good effect. We would 
not be understodd in what we have said 
as disparaging the moral or religious 
earnestness of the Christian Science 
body; we are concerned solely for in- 
tellectual clarity and sanity. 


er) 
Parcels Post Once More 


THE INDEPENDENT is in.receipt of a 
somewhat surprising contribution, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, which not 
only criticises us for stating that retail 
dealers of America are not earnestly op- 
posed to extension of the parcels post, 
but goes on very strongly to antagonize 
this proposed postal reform, and does it, 
we are bound to say, about as well as the 
subject will allow. We have not seen an 
abler or more sweeping argument ad- 
vanced since the subject was first 
broached. On the one point of open 
antagonism on the part of four or five 
trade journals we have no question. We 
believe the National Hardware Bulletin, 
the Dry Goods Economist, and three or 
four more journals quoted by this writer 
are what he says, anxious to prevent any 
enlargement of parcels post. 

We do not care, however, to bear too 
much weight on this single lever, altho 
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we know from personal investigation 
that a very large share of the retail deal- 
ers, in all departments, in the United 
States, would gladly welcome a rational 
enlargement of the privileges‘ now 
afforded us. The writer allows that 
“department stores” are almost always 
friendly; but he overlooks the fact that 
our country stores are rapidly becoming 
delivery stores, and that very soon every 
successful competing country store will 
fall into this list. The smaller delivery 
stores have exactly the same need of a 
parcels post as the larger department 
stores, and in their case the delivery 
must be largely thru the rural free mails. 
Waiving the fact that certain organiza- 
tions are apparently or really committed 
to a conservative position, we still wait 
for any rational objection to the reform 
that we ask for. Our correspondent tells 
us that the business community—we 
would like to know who belong to the 
business community, and if it excludes 
all the producers of America, and in- 
cludes only those who retail products— 
“objects to any extension of the domestic 
governmental transportation of merchan- 
dise beyond the present four-pound 
limit.” Why exactly four pounds? Why 
not three pounds? Why not five pounds, 
: or five and a half, or possibly seven? 
This determination to fix the point at 
four seems to us childish as well as 
illogical. Just at this point we are told 
that the Socialist Call assumes that the 
nation ought to control all carrying busi- 
ness, and hopes that the strike in. New 
York City will lead rapidly in that direc- 
tion. The Socialist bugaboo has no sort 
of influence with us, so long as our pub- 
lic school system and our mail system 
are rigidly socialistic. What we want to 
know is why, if the Government can 
successfully and safely manage four 
pounds, it cannot manage to safely 
handle, say about as much more? We 
believe that the general proposition is to 
let this power which we call government 
go as far as eleven pounds. So far as 
weight is concerned we cannot see that 
there is anything very dangerous ahead. 

There is a blind at this point, for the 
use of the word government is: mislead- 
ing. In Europe it means a distinct en- 
tity, apart from the people; but in this 
country it means the organized people 


themselves—the people as a company. 
We have our postal service as it is, to 
argue from, and that is a system rami- 
fied thru hundreds of thousands of miles, 
successfully. When our correspondent 
offers instead State control of express 
companies, what possibly is gained there- 
by from his own standpoint? The State 
must be present and in close contact with 
the whole business, directing the organi- 
zation—and so there is a complex or a 
duplex operation instead of a sinfplex. 
It has already proved easier for the peo- 
ple to do their own carrying, over their 
own highways. The question of dis- 
tance does not come in, for we are al- 
ready accustomed to this long haulage. 
Over this vast extent, of which he com- 
plains, the people, that is the Govern- 
ment, which is the people, are already 
carrying four-pound parcels. All we ask 
is to extend the amount permissible. 
Every child knows that the only hin- 
drance. in the way is the rivalry of the 
express companies. 

We do not understand exactly why we 
should have it repeated to us that the 
business community is not yet ready for 
this sort of work. Nor do we quite un- 
derstand why we should believe that 
carrying five pounds instead of four thru 
the post office would necessitate the Gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads, or 
an immense public difficulty, or both. 
Undoubtedly there would be more or 
less of a struggle between the old and 
the new carriage. That this would lead 
to anything else than a moderation of 
express charges and a rate fayorable for 
the people we cannot see. What might 
be the ultimate result, so far as the ex- 
press companies are concerned, we do 
not care to improvise at this point. We 
believe that the field of operation for 
them is large enough, and that it will re- 
main large enough for adequate income. 
How a competition in carriage should 
prove harmful, except in the way of pre- 
venting extortionate charges, we do not 
understand. 

THE INDEPENDENT is quite willing to 
note, as requested, that the subject has a 
social import; but it is not willing to 
allow that this social side of the question 
is based on a diminishing rural popula- 
tion, or abandoned farms, or dead coun- 
try churches, as is asserted. Propor- 
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tional rural population is not diminish- 
ing. We do not know what the present 
census will say, but we do know that 
from 1890 to 1900 the country gained 
enormously on the city in its proportion 
of new settlers. The old record of 65 
per cent. for the city tumbled down to a 
little over 30 per cent., and we know of 
no reversal of this tendency. Back to 
the country has become a universal cry. 
Lands are rising in value steadily, and 
deserted farms are a myth. At least, 
Governor Hughes in one of his speeches 
said that he should like to know where 
they were in New York State, for he 
could not find them. Country churches 
have often died, to be sure; but they 
were killed seventy-five years ago, and 
they do not note at all any decadence 
of farm prosperity. They went out when 
railroads began to be built. Crossroads 
stores have not been run to any extent 
for half a century, any more than cross- 
roads taverns. They do not belong to 
advanced stages of country life, and are 
not needed. 

Never was country life more pro- 
gressive, better organized or more lifeful 
and hopeful. The crossroads has been 
displaced by the village store, and this 
village store must deliver its goods. It 
wants the parcels post. The trolley is 
reaching its fingers up into the valleys 
and touching the farmyards with its car- 
rying capacity. The automobile is doing 
even more to reach the isolated farm- 
house. We might as well forbid these 
forces and conveniences as to deny the 
farmer a parcels post. The same argu- 
ment lies with intense force against rural 
free mail delivery in every form. It de- 
stroys many post offices; it keeps the 
farmer at home; it dissolves hamlet life; 
but it aids in the great movement of dis- 
tributing the blessings of a complete life 
all over the country. 

We are quite willing to face the 
frightful proposition which is offered us, 
of a community with no business insti- 
tutions» except the post office and the 
freight depot. We have seen the tens 
of thousands of district schoolhouses 
blotted out without a qualm, for we have 
secn the union schools gloriously taking 
up the work in their place. We have 
seen the little stores and taverns that 
used to ‘be convenient for watering 
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horses vanish, because we find a substi- 
tute in department stores, almost invari- 
ably within reach, by aid of the trolley 
and automobile. We are not worried at 
all when we contemplate a picture in- 
volving a more substantial country home, 
with its isolation abolished, hidden 
among the hills, but visited daily by the 
rural free delivery carrier, even tho he 
shall have in his automobile a ten-pound 
package for the housewife. 

Without parley, we believe that the 
American people, almost without dissent, 
demand a parcels post service; and that 
if put to popular vote, this demand 
would be exprest by a majority of go 
to 1 the country over. The people are 
growing impatient over delay, and they 
are expressing this impatience very 
loudly. We believe that the coming Con- 
gress will hardly find it possible to ig- 
nore this desire. We quite agree with 


one of our contemporaries who says that 
the next step of social and economic 
progress in the United States is unques- 
tionably bringing the producer and con- 
sumer closer together by reducing the 


cost of carrying small parcels. 
a8 
The Disabilities of Womanhood 


WE wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the earnest plea of Marion 
Harland for the right of her sex to pref- 
erential treatment, a right which is often 
ignored because men, especially young 
men, are apt to be ignorant of its rea- 
son, and women are unwilling to assert 
it. Women do not complain that Nature 
has placed upon them more than half the 
burden of life. What they do complain 
of, and ought to complain of more than 
they do, is that extra burdens have been 
placed upon them on account of their 
weakness. If women had only their 
natural disabilities to contend with, their 
lot would be a comparatively happy one, 
but they have yet to get rid of the arti- 
ficial disabilities which from time im- 
memorial have been imposed upon them 
by law, custom and masculine selfishness. 
There is scarcely a human activity from 
climbing trees to teaching school in 
which women are not artificially as well 
as naturally handicapped. If in any case 
a woman succeeds in equaling a man in 
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achievement it means that. she has really 
done more than the man. 

As Marion Harland shows, mere equal- 
ity of treatment would be unjust to 
women. But under the present condi- 
tions she does not even get that. She is 
forced to plead, to beg, for “a fair field 
and no favor.” She deserves both a fair 
field and favor, and it would be for the 
interest of the race that she should have 
it, but so far she has not got even the 
former, and what little she gets of the 
latter is more show than reality. To put 
it plainly, women ought to be treated 
with chivalry; they are entitled to cour- 
tesy, but if they were deprived of all 
chivalry and courtesy, and allowed. to 
compete on equal terms with men, they 
would be vastly better off than they are 
now or than they are likely to be for 
many years to come. “Women first,” by 
all means; so far, however, men will not 
let them get even in the race. If occa- 
sionally an exceptional woman is likely 
to get ahead a little, the men trip her up. 

Two conspicuous cases occur this 
week. Madame Curie, who discovered 


polonium and isolated metallic radium, is 
likely to be refused admission to the 
French Academy of Sciences because the 
Institute, of which the Academy is a 
part, voted by 90 to 52 that no woman 
was eligible. Most disgraceful of all, the 
motion to exclude women emanated from 


the Academy of Moral Sciences. For- 
eign academies are proud to have Mad- 
ame Curie as a member, but the French 
believe in a double standard of fame as 
well as a double standard of morals. 
This is at least consistent. 

The other case is worse, because few 
women are engaged in scientific discov- 
ery but many in teaching. The Board of 
Education of the City of New York has 
refused to promote a woman teacher be- 
cause she got married. A man teacher 
who gets married may have his salary 
raised; a woman teacher has hers cut 
down or loses her job. This is a direct 
blow at the most sacred and important 
of all woman’s rights, the right to marry. 
For years the teachers have been fighting 
in the courts against the rulings of the 
board, but last month the State Supreme 
Court decided that married women in 
New York have no rights that the Board 
of Education is bound to respect. The 
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women are as powerless as the slaves 
against. the Dred Scott case, for they 
neither elect. the judges nor make the 
law. 

This is fortunately a clear case, un- 
complicated by. the personal factors 
which often soften or confuse the injus- 
tice of an adverse judgment. As was 
said in the board meeting: 

“Her record is spotless. For twenty-one 
years not a complaint has been lodged against 
her; from not a single session of schvol has 
she been absent; not once was she tardy in 
getting to school. She is one of the ablest 
teachers in the school system. She is the only 
one on the eligible list; there were two others, 
but they withdrew. She is ready to take 
charge of this school.” 


The chairman of the elementary school 
committee, Abraham Stern, who opposed 
the promotion, could bring no other 
charge against the candidate than matri- 
mony. The candidate, Mary B. Kinkel- 
dey, is forty-eight years old. She has 
done excellent service as teacher in Pub- 
lic School 147 and would have been made 
principal of Public School 131 if she had 
not been married. She did not commit 
this act hastily. She could not marry 
younger if she had wanted to, because 
she had to support her parents. When 
relieved of this duty she had no savings 
left and only her salary to live on. Two 
years ago she married. There has been 
no noticeable deterioration in the quality 
of her work since then and there is not 
likely to be. It seems to us that she is 
entitled to be married. Also that she is 
entitled to be made principal. We have 
no business to discuss her private affairs 
in this way or to judge her conduct. 
Neither has the board. 

We do not see what she can do about 
it. She cannot get a divorce under the 
New York law unless her husband com- 
mits a crime. This he would be reluc- 
tant to do, because, apart from any moral 
scruples, he would lose his own position, 
that of teacher in a college. If Mr. Kin- 
keldey should run away or become a crip- 
ple or a confirmed invalid, his wife might 
have her salary raised, but it is doubtft! 
whether that would make her any hap- 
pier than she is now. There is only one 
other loophole in the rules of the board. 
If her husband abuses her she may be 
promoted. We suggest, therefore, that 
Mr. Kinkeldey beat his wife every morn- 
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ing before breakfast, in accordance with 
the right conferred upon husbands by 
common law, using “a stick not thicker 
than his thumb,” taking care not to hit 
her so hard as to disable her for her 
school duties and not to be so long about 
it as to break her twenty-one year record 
for punctuality. It will be observed that 
the Board of Education does not object 
to teachers marrying, if they take care to 
marry bad men. Its ruling is a blow di- 
rected solely against contented wives and 
happy homes. The New York teachers 
have their choice between professional 
celibacy and domestic suffering. 


J 
People vs. People 


A GREAT humorist with a legal mind 
and the training of a jurist, if such a 
combination were some day to appear, 
might find a subject worthy of his genius 
in the ever recurring fury of “The Peo- 
ple” against “The People.” The thought 
is not new. It is at least as old as Aris- 
tophanes, and it has been ever dear to 
temperamental opponents of democracy. 
Even proverbial philosophy has used 
“The People” nearly as often as it has 
used weather or women as the symbol of 
all that is fickle. 

But the jurist-humorist could give over 
some of the millennium-old jeers and 
present the popular psychology with a 
definiteness of discrimination impossible 
to one not accustomed to distinctions 
evolved thru the development of Ameri- 
can constitutional law. Whether the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
had or may have any other legitimate 
use or not, it already has served a pur- 
pose, worth all that it has cost, in show- 
ing how the collective mind, like the in- 
dividual mind, may from time to time re- 
verse itself and live serenely on, con- 
scious and assured that it is the same 
psychic unity, one and indivisible, past, 
present and by and by. 

Like the august court, the “sovereign 
people” has been on both sides of its 
Dred Scott and legal tender cases. Like 
the court, it divides in a five to four ratio 
more often than it “hands down” to pos- 
terity a unanimous decision. And, hap- 
pily, from its decision while it stands, as 
from the decision of the court, there is 
no appeal. Business interests, corporate 
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-and private conduct, must adjust them- 


selves, as they can, to the inevitable. 

Taking this bit of analysis for granted 
the jurist-humorist would find his oppor- 
tunity, year after year, to illuminate the 
course of human events. The beginning . 
of the new year, especially, would afford 
him facts abundant and suggestion rare. 
We do not refer to the alleged but un- 
real propensity of the human mind to be- 
gin life over on the opening page of the 
new diary. We are thinking of the actual 
habit of newspaper editors and various 
other enterprising persons to review the 
year gone by and to interpret its occur- 
rences. Particularly we have in mind 
the annual reviews of prices, trade and 
speculation. Speculation and prices, as 
all men know, are the barometers of 
weather conditions in the human mind. 
If one were to save up all the meteoro- 
logical forecasts for a year and have 
them at hand when he reads the Weather 
Bureau’s annual report, he might get 
both fun and instruction out of the pro- 
ceeding; but it wouldn’t. compare with 
the fun and instruction he could obtain 
by comparing the day by day philosophy 
of Wall Street, of manufacturers’ con- 
ventions, of tariff and interstate com- 
merce hearings with the business philos- 
ophy that is annually applied retrospec- 
tively to financial events that have safely 
passed into history. 

For example, has everybody forgotten 
the agony of apprehension thru which 
our financial center was living a year ago 
because of what an ancient writer called 
“a certain fearful expectation of judg- 
ment.” The anti-trust cases—Standard 
Oil and Tobacco—were to be decided by 
the Federal Supreme Court. If by some 
mercy of Providence, not confidently 
looked for, the decisions should be 
against the Government, business might 
once more move forward, and hard- 
working millionaires might still hope to 
die respectably in their own beds instead 
of in jail or the almshouse. But decision 
might be against the companies. That 
would be the business crack of doom. 
A year has gone by. The Supreme 
Court decisions in these momentous cases 
have not yet been handed down, but not 
one Wall Street man in ten, if suddenly 
asked the question over the lunch table, 
to save his life or his credit could tell 
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you whether they were still on the calen- 
dar. And in the annual financial re- 
views they cut no figure at all. The re- 


viewers for the most part find totally dif- 
ferent causes for the “disturbed condi- 
tions” of twelve months ago. 
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this illustration is not in any 
way peculiar. It is, in fact, admirably 
representative. Go over American finan- 
cial and legislative history for a century, 
and we Shall find that when business is 
bad the mischief is attributed to “lack of 
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confidence,” and the latter, in its turn, 
is attributed to “government meddling” 
with freedom of contract or the laws of 
trade. But after the trouble is all over 
you find no reviewer or interpreter will- 
ing to write himself down such an igno- 
ramus as to attribute the “lack of confi- 
dence” which caused so much misery to 
any other antecedents than the conduct 
of business men themselves; their own 
speculation, their unwise expansion of 
credits, and their experimentation with 
dishonest enterprises. 

We have here quite certainly the real 
psychology of the People versus the 
People, and it proves to be extraordi- 
narily like the psychology of the indi- 
vidual average man. When the people is 
scared or in a blue funk, it attributes its 
peril and wretchedness to wicked and 
foolish men, in particular to reformers, 
agitators, legislators, theorists and ideal- 
ists. When the people is getting three 
square meals a day and sleeping pretty 
well at night, it discovers that its former 
miseries and trepidations can be quite 
completely accounted for by its own in- 
discretions. 

& 


Charles Sumner 


CHARLES SUMNER was born one hun- 
dred years ago on January 6, 1811. He 
was United States Senator from Massa- 
chusetts from 1851 until his death, March 
11, 1874. , His election as Senator was 
brought about, after a deadlock of three 
months in the legislature, by a fusion of 
Freesoilers and Democrats against the 
Whigs, whose candidate was Robert C. 
Winthrop. He was the ablest and most 
polished and powerful orator in the war 
for anti-slavery, and he was equally the 
advocate of peace. His speeches stirred 
the country as those of Wendell Phillips 
could not, for he was within the ranks of 
public life, and not an outsider. 

He was a stern lover of right, and did 
not hesitate to oppose his best political 
friends when they seemed to him to be 
untrue to the highest standards of right. 
He lost the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations in the Senate, 
after having secured the purchase of 
\laska, by his opposition to President 
Grant’s treaty for the purchase of Santo 
Domingo, based on his belief that the 
people of that island did not desire it. 
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It was after a great speech on “The 
Crime Against Kansas” in the Senate in 
1856, in which he had severely criticised 
Senator Douglas and Senator Butler, of 
South Carolina, that Senator Butler’s 
nephew, Congressman Brooks, beat him 
down in his seat with a cane, causing in- 
juries which kept him for about four . 
years from his seat in the Senate, and 
which stirred the country as nothing else 
did until the John Brown raid. He lived 
thru the strenuous period of conflict 
which ended-with the Civil War and the 
abolition of slavery, and he remains one 
of its great heroes. 

Senator Sumner was a man of the 
highest literary culture, an aristocrat in 
feeling, but a radical democrat in princi- 
ple. He was one of THE INDEPENDENT’S 
heroes while he lived, and was a greatly 
valued contributor to its pages.” In the 
days of premiums for subscriptions THE 
INDEPENDENT distributed many thousand 
engravings from the portrait by Mr. Car- 
penter belonging to THE INDEPENDENT, 
which is reproduced on the opposite page. 


& 


Congress and Alaska’s Coal 


Mr. BALLINGER, who, we are sorry to 
sav, is still at the head of the Interior 
Department, recently sent to Congress a 
bill providing for a transfer of the notori- 
ous Cunningham coal claims to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals for 


adjudication. At about the same time, 
Mr. Pinchot sent to President Taft a long 
argument against such a disposition of 
these claims. Holding that there is 
abundant proof of violation of the law by 
the Cunningham group of thirty-three 
entrymen, he asks the Government to 
cancel the claims, saying that it cannot 
by reference to a District of Columbia 
court evade the responsibility imposed by 
law, and should not attempt to do so. 
His analysis and review of the evidence 
in. possession of the Interior Department 
are convincing. Much of the proof 
against Cunningham and his associates 
is furnished by his note books and other 
records, and by their sworn admissions. 
We cannot see how this Cunningham 
project differs greatly from that of cer- 
tain other speculators operating in the 
same coal field, seven of whom were in- 
dicted at Seattle in October last for seek- 
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ing fraudulently to gain possession of 
24,000 acres, valued by the Government 
at $100,000,000. 

A decision concerning these Cunning- 
ham claims should be made by the Land 
Office and the Interior Department, as re- 
quired by law, and those who make it 
should be officers in whom the American 
people have confidence. If the officers 
whose duty it is to act in such cases are 
not trusted and respected by the public 
—and, unfortunately, it is true that at the 
present time they are not—they should 
be displaced by men of the right kind. 

The Interior Department needs to be 
reorganized. Neither the President nor 
the people are getting from it the kind 
of service to which they are entitled. It 
is time for Mr. Ballinger to go. Proba- 
bly there are subordinate officers of the 
Department who should go with him. 
Then the places of those who retire 
should be given to men of established in- 
tegrity and capacity, who will act 
promptly upon such evidence as has been 
procured in the Cunningham case, with- 
out trying to shift the burden of respon- 
sibility to a local court. 

An argument in reply to that of Mr. 


Pinchot has been sent to Mr. Taft by 
Falcon Joslin, who is president of the 
Tanana Valley Railroad Company in 


Alaska. He asserts that the Cunning- 
ham claims should be approved ; that $10 
an acre is enough for the coal land; that 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Pinchot tyran- 
nically and wickedly “throttled the devel- 
opment of Alaska,” and that the coal 
lands of the Territory should at once be 
thrown open for sale under the present 
laws at the price named above. While, 
for obvious reasons, we do not agree 
with him about this, we are of his opin- 
ion that the vast coal deposits of Alaska 
should be utilized. The American people 
will not give this coal to the “dummies” 


of monopolizing syndicates of capitalists 


for $10 an acre. They ought not to do 
it. Their representatives in Congress 
will not do it. But these representatives 
should do something. The development 
of Alaska is greatly retarded for lack of 
coal, altho the Territory has hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of this fuel, of 
fine quality, that could easily be mined. 
For several years past all of it has been 
tied up. The coal used there has been 
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brought from mines a thousand miles 
away, and not less than $12 a ton has 
been paid for it. Where should the 
blame lie? Upon Congress, which has 
refused or failed to provide just and 
reasonable laws for the utilization of the 
enormous local deposits. 

Congress has repeatedly been urged 
to make laws for the leasing of this coal 
land. It is not a new proposition. At 
the beginning of the present session it 
was laid before the Senate and the 
House again by President Taft, and the 
Congress committee which made inquiry 
concerning the Ballinger-Pinchot con- 
troversy argued earnestly in its report 
that the lease policy should be adopted. 
Now is the time for taking up the ques- 
tion and perfecting the legislation that is 
required. The growth of Alaska should 
no longer be “strangled,” as Mr. Joslin 
says it is, by enforced failure to mine 
coal that lies within a stone’s throw of 
railroads that want to use and carry it. 


& 


A subscriber asks us “to 
define pragmatism in 
words of one syllable so I 
can understand it.” We gladly comply 
with his request for such a definition, but 
we cannot guarantee that he will under- 
stand it any better than when longer 
words are used. For the short words of 
our language have been in circulation so 
long that they have worn smooth and 
slippery. It is the long, strange and new- 
coined words which are most clear and 
definite in their meaning. But Confucius 
wrote his immortal works in words of 
one syllable and we will not let ourselves 
be beaten by a Chinaman. So here goes: 
The one way to find out if a thing is 
true is to try it and see how it works. 
If it works well for a long time and for 
all folks, it must have some truth in it. 
If it works wrong it is false, at least in 
part. If there is no way to test it, then 
it has no sense. It means naught to us 
if we can not tell what odds it makes if 
we hold to it or not. A creed is just a 
guide'to life. We must live to learn. If 
a man would know what is right he must 
try to do what is right. Then he can find 
out. Prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good. The will to have 
faith in a thing oft makes the faith come 
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true. So it can be said in a way that we 
iake truth for our own use. What we 
chink must be of use to us in some way, 
else why should we think it? -The truth 
is what is good for us, what helps us, 
what gives us joy and peace, what shows 
is how to act, what ties up fact to fact, 
so the chain will hold, what makes us see 
all things clear and straight and what 
keeps us from stray paths that turn out 
wrong in the end. 


Apparently the mean- 
The Meanest Man est man on this conti- 

nent is that man who 
calls himself Joseph G. Robin, whose sis- 
ter is Dr. Louise Robinovitch, and whose 
father and mother yet bear the name of 
Rabbinovitch. It was bad enough for 
him as the president of a bank in this 
city to loot its deposits and rob or ruin 
its depositors, with all the succession of 
failures that might follow; but that is 
mere common, vulgar rascality. His 
meanness, in which his sister takes part, 
is in denying his old parents, because 
they lack his style and distinction and are 
only poor old Russian Jews. That is a 
depth of depravity far below dishonesty ; 
for robbery and violence even are natural 
to beasts and men; but it is against na- 
ture to despise and reject one’s parents. 
Even the Code of Hammurabi inflicted 
death on the son who said “He is not my 
father” or “She is not my mother.” 

a 

Our decimal system 
A Decimal System of money has been 

adopted by Canada, 
and is ‘likely to be adopted by Australia. 
The Australian House of Representa- 
tives has gone farther, and approved in 
principle, by a large majority, a resolu- 
tion for a decimal system of money, 
weights and measures. They would 
have the next Imperial Conference take 
action for the whole British Empire, but 
failing success they would let Australia 
proceed by herself as Canada has done. 
There is a Decimal Association in Great 
Britain which has urged that the decimal- 
ization of weights and measures should 
precede that of money, but Australia 
does not agree, and thinks it easier to 
adjust the money system first, now that 
\ustralia is to have its own mints. Out 
of courtesy to Great Britain the Aus- 
tralian advocates of the reform would 


make the sovereign the unit of currency, 
but if Great Britain declines to decimal- 
ize they would adopt the dollar as al- 
ready adopted in the United States and 
Canada and the Philippines, and follow 
with the new weights and measures. It 
illustrates our own extraordinary con- 
servatism that while our Revolutionary 
forefathers could inaugurate for us a 
decimal currency we have not been will- 
ing to take another step forward, altho 
nearly all the rest of the civilized world 
has done so. Even Russia has begun the 
task. 

st 

Thirteen years ago 
Tolstoy’s Defense Tolstoy planned, and 

ever afterward had it 
in mind, to retire from the world and live 
the life of a hermit, and he wrote a letter 
to that effect to his wife which was kept 
sealed until he actually broke away with 
the result of his death. It is a kind and 
loving letter, but it recognized that she 
could not accept his principles of the re- 
nunciation of the world. The substance 
of it is this: 

“The chief thing is that just as the Hindus 

nearing 60 retire into the woods, and as old 
religious men seek to devote their last years 
to God and not to jokes, puns, gossip, or ten- 
nis, so for me, entering my seventieth year, 
the all soul- absorbing desire is for tranquillity, 
for solitude, and, if not for entire harmony, 
at least not for crying discord between my life 
and my beliefs and conscience.’ 
It is true there was such a crying discord 
between his life and his principles. He 
believed in poverty and he lived in a 
nobleman’s palace. But to run away 
from family and men and end life as a 
hermit was to consider himself and his 
own spiritual state rather than those for 
whom he was responsible. He could do 
more for the world where he had the 
conveniences of literary life in his own 
home. There is such a thing as religious 
selfishness. It is a better lesson told in 
Tennyson’s “Holy Grail” as well as in 
the Gospels that he who loses himself in 
caring for others finds himself. The re- 
cluse’s life is a self-centered life, and that 
is not the best life; far from it. 


& 


The publication of the 
The Banker Poet journals and letters of 
the late Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman serves us as a reminder of 
the rarity nowadays, above all in our own 
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land, of men who add to what the world 
calls “practical” gifts an interest and 
even an enthusiasm for art. Leonardo 
planned flying machines besides painting 
pictures; Michael-Angelo laid out forti- 
fications besides hewing out masterpieces 
of sculpture; Francis Bacon was a phil- 
osopher and an essayist as well as a 
grafter. “But,” objects Mr. Man-in-the- 
Street, “why talk to us of Renaissance 
heroes? We live in America, in the to- 
day.” Well, then, here is an extract from 
Stedman’s diary—written at the time of 
the Chicago fire and the resultant flurry 
in Wall Street: 

“Worked all day—carried my house thru. 


Sat up all night and finished an elaborate re- 
view of Bryant’s ‘Odyssey’ for the Atlantic.” 


& 

An attractive case of prac- 
So Sheen tical philanthropy comes 

to us from Sandwich, 
Mass. A village physician has left to 
the town his greenhouse, with 7 acres 
of improved land and 150 acres of un- 
improved land, as a sort of object lesson 
in the way of intensive farming. He has 


Model Farms 


also left a fund of about $25,000, the — 


income from which shall be expended, 
along agricultural lines, for the benefit 
of his neighbors. The Massachusetts 
Agricultural College has been consulted 
as to the management of this bequest, 
and it is recommended that a man be 
placed in charge who is expert in fruit 
growing, gardening and poultry raising. 
‘It is to become a sort of experimental 
farm, something like the experimental 
farms of our railroads, where improved 
methods can be utilized, along econom- 
ical lines, and the people taught to make 
the best of everything. There will be no 
large or showy experiments, but just 
that kind of work carried on which can 
be done by an average business man or a 
small farmer. The place is kept open 
all the time to visitors, and instructions 
are given in the planting and the care of 
trees and vegetables. The result has 
proved so far very popular and practical, 
and we do not see why we have not here 
a suggestive model to be followed by a 
great many other villages in the United 
States. State experiment stations are all 
right, and they have a big service to 
work out for the people, but they are out 
of reach of the masses, very little felt by 
most farmers, and in turn they do not 
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know thé wants of the different locali- 
ties. The town experiment station is a 
capital idea ; it is a home idea, and natu- 
rally belongs in every township. Let 
them be multiplied. 


J 


Some dangers 
The American Woman of generalization 

are illustrated 
by ten minutes’ consecutive reading. In 
the Spectator we recently found an ac- 
count of an English woman’s experi- 
ences in the United States, which she en- 
titled “Home Life in America.” As one 
puts down this book, writes the editor of 
the Spectator, 

“We have a strange impression that we have 
been reading about two distinct and separate 
races, one called women and the othér men. 

. Notwithstanding co-education, we have all 

thru an extraordinary sense of cleavage be- 
tween the sexes. An American woman, we 
are assured, never enters into her husband’s 
business life—which appears to be the life by 
which he is always more or less preoccupied— 
neither does she ever take the remotest inter- 
est in politics. On the other hand, she alone 
is what we call cultivated.” 
Turning, not without some _ bewilder- 
ment,from this review of the book about 
our home life, we plunged into an article 
in the New York Sun, reporting certain 
utterances of Prof. Dudley S. Sargent, 
of Harvard. It seems that the prophet 
of physical culture has noticed, in the last 
twenty years, a tendency upon woman’s 
part rapidly to assume ‘the physical pro- 
portions and mental characteristics of 
man.’ On the other hand, man is in- 
clining toward effeminacy. Dr. Sargent 
concludes : 

“It is to be hoped that men and women do 
not grow to be more alike than they are today. 
The same may be said of men. The assimi- 
lation of the sexes by each other is a possibil- 
ity to be decried. The development I have 
been speaking of is mental as well as physical. 

“The danger of woman’s becoming too man- 
nish is momentous. The pendulum in swing- 
ing from one extreme to the other is bound 
to hit at some time upon the happy medium, 
the point of ideal development. Care must 
hé taken not to let the pendulum swing too far 
the other. way.” 

“Her infinite variety” has not yet been 
staled. 
x] 


Our readers will remember the con- 
sternation in Scotland when a little frag- 
ment of the Free Church refused to join 
the union with the United Church, and 














the courts gave all the Free Church prop- 
erty to these Wee Frees, and -how the 
United body rose to the occasion grandly 
and made up the loss. There has been a 
similar case in the union of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church with the larger 
Presbyterian Church. While generally 
the courts approved the union, in Ten- 
nessee the Supreme Court recognized the 
recusants as having the right to the prop- 
erty, and the congregations which held 
with their Church in the union were de- 
prived of their houses of worship. It is 
only right that the Church at large 
should help them, and an appeal has gone 
forth for Presbyterians at large to raise 
a special fund of $100,000 for the pur- 
pose. It is a good appeal, and there 
ought to be a thousand Presbyterians 
who would give $100 apiece. 
ws 

If Woodrow Wilson becomes the 
Democratic candidate for President and 
is elected to that office, he will have the 
advantage of a more thoro knowledge of 
American history, and a fuller compre- 
hension of the .working of American 
institutions than has fallen to the lot of 
most of his predecessors. Mr. Cleveland 
used to say that the chief trouble in 
administering affairs was with him a lack 
of minute knowledge of American his- 
tory. During his first administration, 
however, he leaned almost absolutely on 
that master of history and statesmanship, 
Thomas F. Bayard. During his second 
administration, while Bayard was in Lon- 
don, his advisers were by no means as 
well qualified from this very standpoint 
of history, and then came the troubles 
and the disapproval of some of the best 
men in his party. Mr. Wilson has some 
decided views as to administrative policy, 
among the rest that the Cabinet should 
have a hearing on the floors of Congress. 

& 

Last week the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety celebrated its thirtieth anniver- 
sary. During this time it has had a 
wonderful growth and now covers the 
world. Meanwhile out of it, scarce dif- 
ferent from it except in name, have 
grown strong denominational societies 
for young people, Methodist and Bap- 
tist, while the Christian Endeavor holds 
up the banner of interdenominational 
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union. The last year has reported more 
than 4,000 new societies, the total num- 
ber being now more than 74,000, with 
more than 3,750,000 members in more 
than 80 denominations and in every 
country in the world. Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, who organized the first little com- 
pany in his study in Portland, Me., thirty 
years ago, still lives to be its leader. 
& 


Three times has Oscar S. Straus been 
made United States Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and under both Democratic 
and Republican administrations. He has 
now resigned after having served with 
perfect satisfaction as the wise and effi- 
cient protector of American interests, 
where those interests are so largely those 
of education, religion and archeological 
research. It has been of the greatest ad- 
vantage that our country has had as its 
representative one who was able to be on 
good terms with the Porte, and at the 
same time skilful and earnest to protect 
the rights of American citizens. Historic- 
ally and politically the Turkish Empire 
is perhaps the most interesting and fasci- 
nating country in. the world. 

a 

Here is a curious illustration given by 
Dr. Booker Washington of the little in- 
terest taken in the support of negro 
schools in the “Black Belt” of Alabama. 
He says there are communities where 
teachers are paid but $15 to $17 per 
month for a school year of only three or 
four months, while able-bodied negro 
convicts are farmed out for $46 per 
month, those of the second class for $36, 
and of the third class for $26, for twelve 
months of the year. It is no wonder 
that the population is declining in these 
counties, because the negroes are fleeing 
away and going where they can get 
schooling for their children and escape 
from lynching mobs. 

J 


Forty-five of the sailors prominent in 
the recent mutiny on Brazil’s battleships, 
says a well known journal of Rio de 
Janeiro, have suddenly died, twenty-six 
by sunstroke in a fort, and eighteen by 
suffocation in prison cells. If this be 
true, it suggests assassination or fatal 
torture. It is a strange story, and we 
hope it has no foundation in fact. If 
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these men were in prison, the Govern- 
ment and the people of Brazil have broken 
their word, for all of them were pardoned 
by act of Congress. Brazil could not 


fail to suffer eventually by such perfidy 
as this report suggests. 
& 


When, after a contest lasting from 
January 14 to April 24, Charles _ Recs 
was elected United States Senator from 
Massachusetts by a majority of 1 in the 
House of 384 members, the jubilation of 
the anti-slavery hosts was beyond utter- 
ance. Meanwhile Robert C. Winthrop 
had occupied the seat in the Senate by 
appointment of the Governor, and it was 
the Boston Atlas, if we remember, which 
exprest its jubilation, “Now is the Win- 
throp of our discontent made glorious 
Sumner.” 
) 

This is the testimony of Governor 
Kitchen in his annual message, on the 
effects of State-wide prohibition in North 
Carolina for two years: 

“Business has experienced increased rather 
than decreased prosperity; morality, industry 
and frugality have increased, and politics and 
government have been to a great extent re- 
lieved of one of their most corrupting influ- 
ences. 

It would be a benefit to the whole coun- 
try if the billion dollars spent for alco- 
holic liquors were saved for more profit- 
able use. 

& 

It is getting harder and harder to 
brazen a patent crime or to whitewash it, 
and this Senator Lorimer and his Sena- 
torial partisans are finding out. He 
hoped that the committee of investiga- 
* tion would report in such a way as to 
escape more public scandal; but we are 
glad it cannot be. The facts are too 
plain, and the people will not excuse 
those who would condone the offense. 
With the popular vote for Senators we 
would have one less chance for bribing 
a legislature. 

s&s 

China is dropping the hated Manchu 
cue, and here is an example of it. The 
most attractive feature in the late Nan- 
king Exposition was the athletic contests 
between the students of schools in vari- 
ous provinces. One young man made the 
best high jump, but it was disallowed be- 
cause his cue hit the pole after he had 
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gone over it. The next day he reap- 
peared without his cue. He had cut it off 
as a useless appendage. His act is typ- 
ical of the new China. 

as 

The price of human hair has fallen 
considerably because the Koreans by the 
thousand are cutting off their cues. We 
hear the same news from China, where 
the President of the Board of War and 
the High Commissioner of the Navy 
have cut theirs off, followed by so many 
others that the Japanese barbers in Pe- 
king are kept busy dressing men’s hair 
after the European style. 

& 

While all Italy will be celebrating in 
1911 the fortieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the kingdom, the Vati- 
can will keep it as a year of mourning 
for the loss of Rome and the tempora 
power. What a pity the Vatican doe. 
not know that the escape from the bur- 
dens of the temporal power was one of 
the greatest blessings the Vatican could 
receive. 


& 

Detroit has nearly half a million popu- 
lation, and it has successfully closed its 
post office on Sunday, thus giving a rest 
day to its employees. This rule ought to 
be embodied in law for the country. 
There are few cases in which the dis- 
tribution of letters is necessary on Sun- 
day, and the special delivery will pro- 
vide for such cases. 


The total tonnage of American ships 
engaged in foreign trade was 878,523 in 
1909. The single German company 
which runs the Hamburg-American Line 
will, when its present building plans are 
carried out, havea tonnage of 1,022,452 
gross tons. This is not very flattering to 
American conceit. 


They had a jury trial in Olympia, 
Wash., the other day, and the judge who 
presided said it was a far superior jury 
to any that had ever sat in his court. It 
was composed wholly of jurywomen. 

& 

Adams County, Ohio, is being finel) 
cleaned up. More than 1,500 indict- 
ments have thus far been returned by 
the grand jury, and a third of the voting 
population are disfranchised. 





Insurance 


The Importance of Life Insurance 


EveryoNE knows something of the 
benefits of life insurance. It is perfectly 
clear that when a man insures his life in 
favor of his wife, or some other benefi- 
ciary, and has paid the stipulated prem- 
ium, even if he dies immediately after- 
ward, his wife enters into the benefit of 
the estate created under the policy of the 
insured. Sometimes, however, a man 
wishes to take advantage of life insur- 
ance and the benefits it confers upon 
those near and dear to him, when he can 
no longer care for them himself. Altho 
recognizing the benefits of the insurance 
principle, he is too often led into insur- 
ing in a weak company, which is not able 
to carry out its part when the crisis 
comes. It is needless to enlarge upon 
the misery and suffering that will almost 
certainly grow out of a mistake made in 
the selection of the insuring company. 
If a man is going to put his money in a 
bank, does he select one with a doubtful 
record, and whose success is a matter of 
uncertainty? By no means. He goes to 
a bank with a good record, whose man- 
agement has been reliable and conserva- 
tive. A life insurance company should 
be chosen with even greater care, for a 
man cannot give his aid in case of a dis- 
pute arising over the settlement. If the 
insured selects a. standard company, 
whose assets, annual income, new busi- 
ness, insurance in force and yearly pay- 
ments to policyholders show a strong, 
healthy condition, he may rest assured 
that his investment is sound. -Such a 
company will not fail those in whose 
favor the policy has been drawn. Life 
insurance is good not only for the poor 
but also for the rich. It is a pity that so 
much doubt and uncertainty still exists 
about the desirability of insurance. 
Death comes in any event, with or with- 
out insurance, and it is a wise man who 
has his policy in a strong company. 

CONSIDERABLE argument has lately 
arisen as to whether or not insurance is 
commerce. Some authorities say it is 
and others equally worthy of considera- 
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tion say it is not. Until a final adjudi- 
cation the matter waits. Irrespective of 
the final determination of the facts as to 
insurance and commerce it is certain that _ 
the business of insurance in all its varia- 
tions has long ago attained vast propor- 
tions. No longer is insurance merely 
national in its scope but it is interna- 
tional. The desirability of a universal 
language medium that could be applied 
to insurance is therefore quite clear. 
Some happy genius, some enthusiast, has 
consequently made an application of that 
novel jargon which the Esperantists 
imagine is destined to become the uni- 
versal tongue of mankind, to the insur- 
ance business, and has evolved a number 
of phrases in the nondescript language 
as applicable to it. Interesting examples 
of English translations into Esperanto 
follow : 


Surety’ bond, Garantiajho. 

Fire insurance, Fajrasekuro. 

Life insurance, Vivasekuro. 

Casualty insurance, Akcidentasekuro. 

Surety insurance, Garantiasekuro. 

Marine insurance, Marasekuro. 

Policy, Poliso (or Asekurapho). 

Premium, Premiumo. 

Loss, Monperdo. 

Claim, Pretendo. 
Names of companies: 

National Surety Company, Nacia Garantio 
Kompanio. 

American Surety Company, 
Garantio Kompanio. : 

Fidelity and Casualty Company, Fideleco kaj 
Akcidento Kompanio. 

Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, 
Oceano Akcidento kaj Garantio Kompanio. 

U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
Usona Fideleco kaj Garantio Kompanio. 


& 


Durinc the year 1910 there were 1,775 
firemen killed or injured in seventy-six 
cities of the United States. The largest 
number recorded is in Boston, with 533. 
The three next largest are New York 
with 360, Philadelphia with 121 and Bal- 
timore with 103. 


Amerikana 


& 


It is a wise man who knows his own 
insurance policy. 
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A Trust Company Closed | 3 


THE effect of the closing of the Car- 
negie Trust Company upon the stock 
market, at the end of last week, was 
slight and temporary. Before the end of 
. the Stock Exchange day, there were net 


gains for almost all the stocks on the list,’ 


and the advance for the week ranged 
from 2 to 5 points for the most active 
issues. For a long time there had been 
disquieting rumors about this trust com- 
pany, and the general feeling in financial 
circles was not of dismay or alarm, but 
rather of relief because a cause of weak- 
ness was to be removed. It should be 
noted that at the same time there was an 
encouraging bank statement, showing 2 
gain of $10,000,000 in cash, a loan reduc- 
tion of $22,500,000, and an increase of 
the surplus reserve by $12,500,000. 
Serious embarrassment of the Carne- 
gie Trust Company was precipitated by 
the association of the name of Joseph G. 
Robin, the indicted speculative banker, 
with the institution. Robin, whose 
operations wrecked the Northern Bank, 
was a director of the trust company two 
years ago and at one time owed $500,000 
to it. Altho recently he had had little to 
do with the company, his former con- 
nection with it impaired public confidence 
and caused withdrawal demands which 
could not be satisfied promptly. The 
company, only four years old, has had a 
somewhat sensational history. Beginning 
with the misleading use of Andrew Car- 
negie’s name (for he had no interest in 
the company, and the name was adopted 
against his protest), it indulged in adver- 
tising methods which are not strictly in 
harmony with~sound and conservative 
banking. It was founded and for some 
time controlled by the late Charles C. 
Dickinson, whose death was caused, in 
May last, by the inhalation of poisonous 
gases while he was inspecting what was 
said to be a process for the transmuta- 
tion of metals and the production of sil- 
ver. The city had $650,000 on deposit 
with the company. Owing to the unex- 
plained absence of the City Chamberlain, 
Mr. Hyde, who has been missing for a 
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month, it is not yet clear whether the city 
is fully secured. 

Several prominent directors of the 
company were also directors of the Mad- 
ison Trust Company, the Nineteenth 
Ward Bank and the Twelfth Ward 
Bank. It was feared that for this reason 
there might be runs on these institutions. 
As a result of conferences in which Bank 
Superintendent Cheney and a score of 
leading financiers participated, it became 
known on the 9th that the powerful 
Equitable Trust Company, of which 
Alvin W. Krech is president, had ab- 
sorbed the Madison by purchase, and 
that J. P. Morgan & Co. had agreed to 
put into the two banks cash enough to 
meet any demands to which they might 
be subjected. This prompt and com- 
mendable action averted danger and en- 
abled Superintendent Cheney to say that 
the three institutions were in sound con- 
dition. A. Barton Hepburn, president of 
the Clearing House Association and of 
the Chase National Bank, in a statement 
to the public, exprest the opinion that the 
depositors of the institutions were safe 
and that their customers could continue 
to regard them with confidence. 

as 

....In the year 1910, the Lawyers’ 
Mortgage Company, of which Richard 
M. Hurd is president, sold $34,495,430 of 
guaranteed mortgages (all except $1,- 
530,621 to net 4% per cent. or better), 
the year’s net gain of such mortgages 
outstanding being $13,517,944, making a 
total on December 31 of $108,220,424. 
Gross earnings rose from $654,175 to 
$783,767, and net profits from $508,177 
to $622,739, or 15% per cent. on the cap- 
ital. Of these mortgages, 60 per cent. 
are on Manhattan Island, 13 per cent. in 
the Borough of the Bronx, and 27 per 
cent. in Brooklyn. The average amount 
loaned is 62 per cent. of the company’s 
appraisal. Many wise limitations safe- 
guard the company’s investments, and 
therefore its losses by foreclosure pro- 
ceedings in sixteen years have been only 
$13,057. It has a capital of $4,000,000, 
with surplus and undivided profits 
amounting to $2,390,508. 





